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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 


national relations are listed currently. 
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Correspondence of President Eisenhower and Premier Bulganin 
Concerning Control of Armaments and Reduction of Armed Forces 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER BULGANIN 


White House press release dated August 7 


Aveust 4, 1956 


Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I refer to your letter of 
June 6 to which I have given a great deal of 
thought. 

It confirmed your announcement of last May 
that you plan to reduce somewhat the manpower 
level of your armed forces. Such a reduction I 
welcome. That would correspond with the action 
of the United States Government in steadily re- 
ducing the size of its armed forces ever since the 
end of World War II, with an exception only for 
the Korean war period. 

However, I doubt that such reductions of this 
particular kind as our governments may make in 
their respective national interests will contribute 
effectively to eliminate the fear, and the vast cost, 
generated by national armaments. There is ob- 
vious need of international supervisory mecha- 
nisms and controls which will encourage greater 
reductions. I regret that we have made so little 
progress in this respect. 

Some time ago I agreed to your proposal for 
ground inspection on the assumption that you 
would also agree to my proposal for aerial in- 
spection, and exchange of military information, 
made at Geneva a year ago. So far, I under- 
stand that you reject this on the ground that it 
would be an intelligence operation. What I pro- 
posed was to be preceded by an exchange of com- 
plete military blueprint information, and was 
designed to make known to each other that neither 
of us is preparing a sudden massive attack against 
the other, and that each of us is fulfilling such 
agreements as I trust we shall be able to reach in 
the field of disarmament. Surely that kind of 





*For a statement by Secretary Dulles on reduction of 
armed forces by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., see BULLETIN 
of May 28, 1956, p. 880. 
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intelligence is desirable and necessary, and in the 
interest of peace and international confidence. 
Can we not make progress on this? 

And also I recall my letter to you of March 1, 
1956,? when I proposed that, after a date to be 
agreed upon, production of fissionable materials 
anywhere in the world would no longer be used 
to increase the stockpiles of explosive weapons. 
I had hoped that this proposal, which seemed to 
me to be of considerable significance, would appeal 
to you as an important step toward bringing the 
nuclear threat under control. However, you have 
never responded to that proposal, and your letter 
of June 6 makes no reference to the control of 
nuclear weapons. May I again urge careful con- 
sideration of the matter, and especially my pro- 
posal of last March? 

You refer in your letter to a possible reduction 
of our respective forces in Germany. Obviously 
the problem of forces in Germany cannot be dealt 
with as an isolated matter. In this respect, I 
must confess that I am greatly disturbed by the 
developments which have occurred since we met 
at Geneva last year. We there agreed that the 
reunification of Germany was a common respon- 
sibility of the four Governments at Geneva, and 
we also agreed that Germany should be reunified 
by means of free elections carried out in con- 
formity with the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European security. 
Not only has this not happened, but I hear of 
statements from your side which seem to imply 
that your Government is determined to maintain 
indefinitely the division of Germany. 

I must confess that I am perplexed as to how 
we can work together constructively if agree- 
ments which are negotiated at the highest level 
after the most thorough exploration do not seem 
dependable. 


? BULLETIN of Mar. 26, 1956, p. 514. 
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Nevertheless, it is my earnest hope that we will 
find ways to make progress toward a meaningful 
control of armaments, a hope shared, I believe, not 
only by ourselves but by the peoples of the world. 

I and my associates have never ceased to give 
the most intensive study to this whole matter of 
limitation of armaments and above all the elimi- 
nation of the growing threat of nuclear weapons 
and new means of delivery. If this study de- 
velops further possibilities of international action, 
as I trust it will, I shall communicate them to you, 
either directly or through the appropriate organs 
of the United Nations. In this connection, I must 
say that I do not share your view about the activi- 
ties of the United Nations Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee. Discussions there have done much to shed 
light on this difficult problem and, I hope, to nar- 
row somewhat the gap between our points of 
view. 

May we not, Mr. Chairman, do more to realize 
the hopes which were born of our meeting at 
Geneva? We then made promises, notably about 
Germany, which desperately need to be fulfilled. 
We pledged ourselves to disarmament efforts 
which could be fruitful of good for all the world 
if only we could agree on measures of supervision 
and control which should be attainable if neither 
of us has anything hostile to hide. We sought 
to find the way to develop contacts which would 
enable our peoples, through better knowledge of 
each other, to strengthen their friendship, which 
can be a precious bulwark of peace. 

We realize that efforts are being made in your 
country to eradicate some of the evils of an earlier 
period. This we welcome. But I hope that you 
and your associates will not confine these efforts 
to those evils as manifested within your Party. 
and nation. Those evils were also projected into 
the international field. Even today they consti- 
tute a grievous obstacle to doing those things 
which we both agreed ought to be done. This 
situation needs also to be remedied by a new spirit 
for which I earnestly appeal. 

Iam, 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. Eissennower 
His Excellency 
Marsuan Nreonar A. BuLGANIN 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Moscow 
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PREMIER BULGANIN TO THE PRESIDENT 


White House press release dated June 8 


THe Kremuin, Moscow 
June 6, 1956 


Dear Mr. Presipentr: I think you will agree 
with me that at the present time the problem of 
disarmament continues to be one of the most im. 
portant and urgent international problems. 

After the end of the Second World War, which 
caused innumerable sacrifices and great material 
losses to humanity, all of us were determined to do 
everything possible in order not to allow a third 
world war to break out. It was with this aim in 
mind that after the Second World War the nations 
began negotiations on the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic weapons. Unfor- 
tunately, these negotiations have not as yet pro- 
duced any positive results. I believe that you 
also share the opinion that the appearance of new 
types of weapons for mass destruction, such as 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, makes the neces- 
sity of solving the problems of disarmament par- 
ticularly urgent. I need not give more details to 
you, who are an outstanding military man and 
who were so close to the events of the past war. 

You will recall, Mr. President, that at the Meet- 
ing of the Heads of Government of the Four 
Powers at Geneva, of which we still retain the 
warmest recollections, all participants, including 
you on behalf of the Government and people of 
the United States, expressed the common desire 
to eliminate the threat of war and to diminish the 
burden of armaments. 

The Soviet Government directed particular 
attention to the study of how the disarmament 
talks could overcome the deadlock in which they 
find themselves at present. The facts show that 
the negotiations on the question of disarmament 
which were conducted in the U.N. subcommittee 
have not given positive results. Recently these 
negotiations have become extremely complicated. 
Actually, the activity of the subcommittee on dis- 
armament is retarding progress in this matter. 
Under such conditions it is difficult to expect the 
U.N. talks to lead to concrete results in the area of 
disarmament in the very near future. 

Taking this circumstance into consideration, the 
Soviet Government decided to make a new ap- 
proach to the solution of the disarmament prob- 
Jem. We should like to have this aspiration of the 
Soviet Government correctly understood. 
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We have become deeply convinced that now, 
when a definite easing of international tension is 
taking place and the “cold war” is becoming a 
thing of the past, there are more favorable condi- 
tions for stopping the armament race and for 
taking disarmament measures. Under these con- 
ditions we believe that until such time as an inter- 
national agreement on the disarmament problem 
is reached, the efforts of states should be directed 
toward each one’s taking concrete measures for 
reducing armaments, which measures could be car- 
ried out without waiting for the conclusion of an 
international agreement on disarmament. The 
execution of such measures would undoubtedly 
contribute to further lessening of international 
tension and to strengthening of mutual trust 
among the nations, which in turn would lead to 
the creation of more favorable conditions for the 
realization of an all-embracing universal program 
of disarmament. 

I trust, Mr. President, that you will agree that 
an initiative of the Great Powers, including the 
Soviet Union and the United States, which have 
at their disposal the greatest armed strength and 
material resources would be of decisive importance 
in this respect. 

Guided by the high aims of strengthening peace 
among peoples, the Soviet Government decided to 
take the initiative and, without waiting for a dis- 
armament agreement, make a large cut in the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union, amounting to 
1,200,000 men, this in addition to the 1955 cut of 
640,000 men. The armaments and combat ma- 
teriel of the armed forces of the U.S.S.R., as well 
as the military expenditures of the Soviet Union 
in the U.S.S.R. state budget, will be cut accord- 
ingly. 

In line with this decision, 63 divisions and sepa- 
rate brigades are being demobilized, including 
three air divisions and other combat units num- 
bering over 30,000 men stationed on the territory 
of the German Democratic Republic. We of 
course understand that the withdrawal from Ger- 
many of the said number of Soviet troops does 
not solve the question entirely. This measure of 
the Soviet Government is only the first step. How- 
ever, we base our thinking on the premise that 
if the Governments of the United States, England, 
and France, which have their troops on German 
territory, would for their part also take steps to 
reduce their armed forces in Germany, then this 
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would undoubtedly prepare the ground for more 
decisive steps in this matter. At the same time 
we have in mind that such measures on the part 
of the governments of the four powers could later 
lead to an agreement on a sharp reduction in the 
foreign armed forces in Germany or the with- 
drawal of foreign armed forces from German ter- 
ritory. 

My colleagues and I express the hope that the 
Government of the United States and that you 
personally, Mr. President, will carefully examine 
the enclosed statement of the Soviet Government 
on the question of disarmament dated May 14, 
and that on your part you will make a significant 
contribution to the cause of ending the armaments 
race, and to the cause of a further easing of inter- 
national tensions and strengthening of universal 
peace. 

Appropriate steps by our states would undoubt- 
edly be supported by other countries, which would 
mark the beginning of a practical realization of 
the all-embracing program of disarmament men- 
tioned above. 

With sincere respect, 
N. BuLGANIN 
His Excellency 

Dwicut D. ErsENHOWER, 

President of the United States, 
Washington. 


Statement of the Government of the U.S.S.R. on 
the Problem of Disarmament 
May 14, 1956 


It is now recognized by all that an easing of the tension 
in international relations has recently been achieved. The 
sparks of war, which not so long ago had threatened to 
flare up into a new world conflict, have been extinguished. 
Definite progress has been achieved toward settling some 
of the unsolved political problems in Asia and in Europe. 
This has been accomplished through negotiations between 
the states concerned. 

Recently there has been a considerable broadening of 
relations between states, and meetings and contacts be- 
tween the statesmen of the great powers have been re- 
sumed. At these meetings they have begun to discuss 
important international problems, including those prob- 
lems on which there are differences of opinion, and greater 
efforts have been made to find ways of reconciling the 
views and positions of states with different social struc- 
tures. 

In every country public opinion is growing more and 
more favorable toward international cooperation. A vast 
zone of peace has come into being, including states large 
and small, and embracing most of the population of the 
globe. 
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All of this has contributed toward the easing of inter- 
national tension and the strengthening of peace. This 
does not spring from the actions of governments alone. 
Tremendous influence has been exerted in that direction 
by the growing strength of peoples and their longing 
for peace, for the peaceful co-existence of states. This 
is an important result of the many efforts of peoples to 
consolidate the peace, to ensure the development of inter- 
national cooperation in the interest of peace and the im- 
provement of the well-being of nations. 

However, we should not be content with what has been 
achieved. Tension in international relations has not yet 
been eliminated, the necessary trust in relations between 
states has not yet been created, and the aggressive forces 
of certain states are attempting to follow their old course, 
which is hostile to the best interests of peace. 

The chief obstacle in the way of a further easing of in- 
ternational tension is the continuing armaments race. In 
spite of the obvious improvement in the international 
situation that has recently been effected, the states are 
still maintaining unnecessarily large armed forces. The 
stockpiling of atomic and hydrogen bombs continues. 
Millions of young men have been placed under arms and 
diverted from peaceful creative work. 

Influential groups—above all the big monopolies—which 
are engaged in the manufacture of weapons and are mak- 
ing huge profits on armament deliveries, are interested in 
continuing the armaments race, and in the growth of 
militarism. It is these very aggressive groups, wielding 
great influence in some countries, that are now striving 
to prevent the further easing of tension in international 
relations and to maintain an artificially induced war 
psychology. 

The activity of these groups is directly related to the 
continuance of such measures in the “cold war” as the 
creation and expansion in several areas of the world of 
aggressive military blocs, the organization of military 
bases on foreign territories, and the inflation of military 
budgets. 

Of course, such a situation assures the big monopolies 
of immense profits, but it is incompatible with the vital 
interests of the masses. The present overinflated military 
budgets of the capitalist states mean high taxes on the 
earnings and income of workers, a further rise in prices 
for articles of mass consumption, and deterioration in 
the living conditions of peoples. The more of a nation’s 
funds that go into increasing armaments, the less of its 
funds remain for peaceful progress, the improvement of 
the economy, educational and public health needs, and aid 
to less developed countries and areas. 

The peoples of the world cannot be reconciled to such 
a situation, which has been caused by the growth of a 
monstrous inflated militarism that overwhelms them with 
its weight. 

But if the foundation of economic development is not 
laid by peaceful requirements but by the armaments race, 
and if more and more material values are swallowed up 
by the overinflated armed forces of states and many 
billions are spent every year solely in order to replace 
with new armaments those which were just manufactured 
yesterday and have already become obsolete today, then 
such an economy rests on a shaky and unreliable founda- 
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tion. It is a dangerously unstable economy, one that 
bears the threat of catastrophe. 

As we know, in the past an armaments race has even. 
tually led to war. Experience proves this in the case 
of both World War I and World War II. The nations 
felt the full burden of these wars. These wars carried 
to their graves many millions of human beings, brought 
great misery to peoples, and caused the destruction of 
thousands of cities and tens of thousands of villages in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the annihilation of wealth 
created by the labor of many generations. Under present 
conditions, when there are available such types of arms 
as atomic and hydrogen bombs as well as such means 
of delivering them as long-range bombers and guided 
missiles which can deliver the aforementioned weapons 
to any point on the globe, the beginning of a third world 
war would lead to much heavier human losses, incom- 
parably greater material losses, annihilation of the largest 
cities and industrial centers, and the destruction of whole 
regions and provinces, especially in countries with highly 
developed industry and great density of population. 

The situation as it now exists demands that the nations 
und governments, which bear the responsibility for the 
destiny of their countries, take active steps to stop the 
armaments race and to prevent the possibility of the out- 
break of a new war. A further improvement in the inter- 
national situation can and must be made, above all, by 
reducing armaments and by carrying out effective meas- 
ures leading to disarmament. As for the Soviet Union, 
immediately after the end of World War II it carried out 
a number of measures for a decisive redu<iion of its war- 
time armed forces, demobilizing 33 age ¢izsses of draftees 
from the Soviet Army. 

Moreover, during all the entire postwar period the 
Soviet Union has persistently sought in the United Na- 
tions to achieve an international agreement on disarma- 
ment problems, and for that purpose has submitted 
appropriate proposals. 

On the recommendation of the Soviet Union the General 
Assembly of the United Nations as early as 1946 adopted 
a resolution on a general reduction in armaments and the 
prohibition of atomic weapons. However, this resolution 
has not yet been implemented. When it came to working 
out concrete measures for carrying out this resolution, all 
kinds of objections to it were raised by the Western 
powers. 

The Soviet Government has considered and still con- 
siders that a solution of the problems of disarmament 
must carry with it the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, as well as a decisive reduction of conventional 
armaments and the size of the armed forces. It has 
always tried to have these measures carried out by the 
nations under appropriate international control. The 
Soviet Government proposed the establishment of inter- 
national control at all large airfields, railroad junctions, 
ports and important highway junctions, in order to be able 
to prevent a surprise attack on the part of an aggressor. 

Taking into consideration the fact that under present 
conditions an atomic war represents a particular danger 
to nations, the Soviet Government attaches the greatest 
importance to the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. It is precisely for this reason that we have 
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proposed and are proposing the immediate adoption of 
a decision on the complete prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, the discontinuance of their production, 
and the destruction of available stocks of such weapons 
in order that the great discovery of mankind, atomic 
energy, May serve exclusively peaceful purposes. This 
Soviet proposal met with objections on the part of the 
U.S.A. and other Western powers. These objections were 
raised again and again under the pretext that an agree- 
ment could not be reached concerning the establishment 
of international control, although the Soviet Union not 
only did not object to international control but, on the 
contrary, insisted upon the need for establishing such 
control. The Soviet Union’s proposal to prohibit the test- 
ing of atomic and hydrogen weapons is also being rejected. 

As is well known, the Soviet Union has not confined 
itself to introducing the proposal for a complete and un- 
conditional prohibition of atomic weapons and their with- 
drawal from the armaments of nations. Seeing that there 
was no desire on the part of the U.S.A. and other Western 
powers to go in this direction, the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. suggested taking at least the first step in this 
direction. The Soviet Government introduced a proposal 
that the great powers solemnly declare that they would 
not use atomic weapons and that they renounce the use 
thereof. The assumption of such an obligation by the 
nations would mean a moral and political condemnation 
of atomic weapons. This obligation could be contracted 
without any delay and would, of course, play its great 
role in removing the threat of an atomic war. 

These proposals of the Soviet Union, which found full 
support on the part of China, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and other people’s democracies, as well as on the part 
of a number of other states, corresponded to the well- 
known international agreement adopted after the First 
World War by many states concerning the renunciation 
of chemical and bacteriological weapons which, as we 
know, played a positive part and had a restraining in- 
fluence with regard to the use of weapons of this kind. 
There can be no doubt that the renunciation of atomic 
weapons is in the interest of all nations, and the assump- 
tion of such an obligation by the nations, especially by 
the great powers, would lead to an improvement in the 
international situation. The Western powers, however, 
did not agree to this proposal, although in this case they 
could not cite difficulties in establishing international 
control because it was a question only of a moral and 
political obligation and of reaching without further delay 
the first agreement directed against atomic war on the 
part of all great powers. 

All of this shows that the Soviet Union has worked 
and still works for an immediate solution of the problem 
of the prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons and 
for the taking of the first steps in this direction even at 
the present time. 

In view of the negative position maintained by the 
United States and by its Western partners, it has been 
impossible to date to achieve such agreements. 

When refusing to adopt the course of prohibiting atomic 
and hydrogen weapons, the Western powers referred to 
the fact that the Soviet Union had an advantage over 
the Western countries in conventional armaments and 
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that the Western powers could agree to the prohibition 
of atomic weapons only after a considerable reduction 
in conventional armaments. To this end they introduced 
the proposal to establish limits for the armed forces of 
the five great Powers, namely, the U.S.S.R., the United 
States, and China, from one to one and a half million 
men, and for England and France 650,000 men each. In 
order not to delay the solution of disarmament prob- 
lems and to achieve some important success in the matter 
of stopping the armaments race, the Soviet Union agreed 
to this proposal of the Western powers. It seemed that 
a definite agreement could then be reached. However, 
this was not the case. As soon as the Soviet Union ex- 
pressed its agreement to this proposal, the Western powers 
began to refuse to have anything to do with it, looking 
for any kind of pretext to bury their own proposal. 

Last fall, at the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
Four Powers at Geneva, the Western powers proposed that 
the solution of disarmament problems begin with a reduc- 
tion in conventional armaments, without combining this 
with the prohibition of atomic weapons. Such was Great 
Britain’s proposal. The British Foreign Minister pre- 
sented this same proposal in the House of Commons in 
February of this year. The Soviet Union also agreed to 
this proposal. 

When the U.N. Subcommittee on Disarmament met in 
London 2 months ago, the Soviet Government submitted 
for its consideration a plan for a reduction in conven- 
tional armaments and in the size of armed forces, a plan 
which could be realized without waiting for an agreement 
on the question of atomic weapons, because the diver- 
gences in the positions of the Soviet Union and the West- 
ern powers on the question of prohibiting atomic weapons 
had become the main obstacle blocking an agreement. But 
even this proposal of the Soviet Union met with resistance 
on the part of the Western powers. It turned out that 
the Western powers had been speaking of the priority of 
a reduction in conventional armaments as long as they 
thought that the U.S.S.R. would reject such a proposal. 
AS soon as we presented a concrete plan for reducing con- 
ventional armaments, the Western powers, including Great 
Britain, which had introduced that proposal earlier, 
started retreating and refused to accept the proposals 
aimed at the realization of these measures. This time 
they began to state that the question of reducing conven- 
tional armaments could not be considered without the 
question of atomic weapons having been solved. They 
contradicted what they had been saying the day before. 
Therefore the disarmament question again fell into a 
vicious circle, in which there was no progress in the solu- 
tion of the problem of the prohibition of atomic weapons 
or in reducing conventional armaments and armed forces.® 

After this, one should not wonder at the futility of the 
whole work of the U.N. Subcommittee on Disarmament. 
The Subcommittee was established under the high-sound- 
ing title of a Subcommittee on Disarmament. Actually, 


*For working papers and proposals submitted during 
the London meetings Mar. 19-May 4, 1956, see U.N. doe. 
DC/83. For a declaration issued at London on May 4 by 
the U.S., Canadian, French, and British delegations, see 
BULLETIN of May 21, 1956, p. 838. 
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however, it has become merely a screen to cover up the 
armaments race. It is also clear who is responsible for 
such a situation. 

New pretexts are now being continually invented to 
have the Subcommittee on Disarmament deal with any- 
thing except stopping the armaments race or reducing 
armaments. There is much talk, for instance, to the 
effect that stopping the armaments race is inopportune 
at this time because a number of political problems have 
not been settled. In this connection it is being said 
openly that it is impossible to stop the armaments race 
without first settling the German problem, and the Near, 
Middle, and Far Eastern problems. The Soviet Union 
is prepared, of course, to continue to contribute actively 
to the settlement of these and other political problems. 
It is not the fault, either, of the Soviet Union that the 
German, as well as a number of other international prob- 
lems, have not yet been settled. If in such a situation 
the Western powers make a solution of the disarmament 
problem dependent on the settlement of the German ques- 
tion and at the same time have already started to re- 
establish militarism in West Germany, then this indicates 
that the German question is artificially being made an 
object of bargaining in order to free their hands for the 
realization of plans to revive German militarism and 
include a unified Germany in the military blocs of the 
Western powers. 

It is clear that such an approach cannot contribute 
to the solution of the German problem or to cessation 
of the armaments race. 

There is much talk of the so-called aerial photography 
in which, as we know, some intelligence services are 
interested. But it is clear that all this aerial photography 
has no connection whatsoever with the reduction of arma- 
ments or with the establishment of control over the reduc- 
tion of armaments. On the contrary, it can only increase 
the apprehensions of nations with respect to the plans 
of aggressive circles and lead to a further intensification 
of the armaments race. The futility of the work of the 
U.N. Disarmament Subcommittee is connected, to some 
extent at least, with the fact that all participants in the 
Subcommittee except the U.S.S.R. are active members of 
the Atlantic bloc. As the recent sessions of the NATO 
Council in Paris have shown, the chief members of this 
bloe are agreeing among themselves not to allow a reduc- 
tion in armaments, in order to include atomic weapons 
in the armaments of the armies of that bloc and to take 
steps toward a further increase in armaments. It is 
obvious that while carrying out such a policy in practice 
the powers of the Atlantic bloc see it as their task in the 
Disarmament Subcommittee to camouflage this policy and 
at the same time prevent agreement among the nations 
Therefore in the Sub- 
committee no progress is being made, and the problems 
of disarmament remain at dead center. 

The Soviet Government believes that the time has 
come when the U.N. Commission on Disarmament should 
study the results of the activity of the said Subcommittee 
and give this study wide publicity in order that all may 
see who is contributing to and who is interfering with 
cessation to the armaments race, and to outline the ways 


on the problems of disarmament. 
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for a practical realization of the General Assembly’s 
resolutions on disarmament which were adopted as far 
back as 10 years ago. 

The present state of affairs in the field of disarmament 
is not consistent either with the present state of interna- 
tional relations or with the requirements of nations which 
are vitally concerned in a further easing of international 
tension. It is obvious also that the attempts of some 
powers to foist upon other states, including small and 
less developed countries, a high level of military expendi- 
tures is alien to the interests of peoples and the strengthen- 
ing of universal peace. 

The Soviet Government will continue to strive for the 
achievement of a mutually acceptable international agree- 
ment on reduction of the armed forces of nations and fer 
an agreement on prohibition of the atomic and hydrogen 
(thermonuclear) weapons. At the same time, the Soviet 
Government considers that, under the conditions now ex- 
isting, there are primarily needed practical actions which 
could contribute to the solution of the problem of a sub- 
stantial reduction in armaments of nations and to the 
cessation of the armaments race. 

Such practical actions on the part of nations, which 
would transfer the problem of reduction of armaments 
from the plane of general and fruitless talks to that of 
concrete actions for the reduction of armed forces, are 
under present conditions the best means for a further 
easing of international tension and for the growth of 
mutual trust among nations. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union are engaged in peaceful 
creative work. They want the maximum of their energy, 
their efforts, and their material means to be directed 
toward the construction of new factories, plants, electric 
power stations, mining installations, dwellings, hospitals, 
schools, and universities. While using to an ever increas- 
ing extent the enormous wealth of their immense country, 
the Soviet people strive to live in peace and friendship 
with all their neighbors and with all peoples of the world. 
They are convinced that the general development of peace- 
ful constructive work will benefit all nations. 

In promoting the cause of peaceful cooperation among 
nations, the Soviet Union favors the broadening of inter- 
national economic and commercial ties. It favors the 
removal of artificial barriers of every kind which have 
been set up by some countries and which act as brakes on 
the development of trade among nations. We are con- 
vinced that this is consistent with the interests not only 
of the Soviet Union but also with the interests of all 
other countries and peoples because a cessation of the 
armaments race and broadening of international trade 
and economic ties among countries would open great 
opportunities for improving the welfare of peoples and 
would further the establishment of friendly cooperation 
among all nations, great and small. 

For its part, the Soviet Union is prepared to expand 
to the greatest possible extent its trade relations with 
other states on the basis of mutual benefit and removal 
of existing restrictions. 

Desiring to make a new contribution to the cause of 
disarmament and the safeguarding of peace, and striving 
toward the creation of even more favorable conditions for 
peaceful economic and cultural progress in the Soviet 
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Union, the Government of the U.S.S.R. decided on the 
following : 


1. To carry out in the course of one year, during the 
period ending May 1, 1957, an additional and even more 
considerable reduction in the size of the armed forces 
of the Soviet Union, namely, by 1,200,000 men, over and 
above the reduction in the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. 
carried out in 1955, amounting to 640,000 men. 

2. In accordance with the above, to demobilize 63 divi- 
sions, and separate brigades, including demobilization of 
three air divisions, and other combat units stationed 
within the territory of the German Democratic Republic, 
the latter numbering over 30,000 men. 

Also deactivate some of the military schools of the 
Soviet Army. 

Put in mothballs 375 warships of the naval fleet. 

3. In accordance with the above, to reduce the arma- 
ments and combat materiel of the armed forces of the 
U.S.S.R., as well as the expenditure of the Soviet Union 
for military needs under the U.S.S.R. state budget. 

4. To give opportunities to men discharged from the 
armed forces for employment in industry and agriculture. 


In undertaking this additional and very large reduction 
in the size of the Soviet armed forces and armaments, the 
Soviet Government strives to further the cause of a prac- 
tical implementation of the disarmament program which 
is under consideration at the United Nations. The addi- 
tional reduction in the number of Soviet troops and arma- 
ments shows better than any words that the Soviet Union 
is a sincere and faithful champion of peace, a sincere 
and faithful champion of the easing of international ten- 
sion. 

In making this decision, the Soviet Government takes 
into account the fact that, as far as Europe is concerned, 
the French people, the British people, and also the peoples 
of the Soviet Union and other peace-loving European 
countries do not want war, the heavy consequences of 
which they continue to feel even now, and that they strive 
to improve relations between nations and develop further 
all aspects of international cooperation. 

Other governments, including the governments of the 
United States of America, Great Britain, and France, can- 
not fail to follow this example if they sincerely desire 
to further the strengthening of peace. 

The Soviet Government will be prepared to consider 
the question of a further reduction in the armed forces 
of the U.S.S.R. if the Western powers—the United States 
of America, Great Britain, and France—for their part 
carry out a corresponding reduction in their armed forces 
and armaments. 

The adoption of such measures would be an important 
step toward the realization of a universal disarmament 
program and would create an actual basis for expediting 
a solution of the problem of prohibiting atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. 

In taking the above decision, the Soviet Government 
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proceeds on the basis of the fact that the demobilization 
of 1,200,000 Soviet citizens and their return to peaceful 
work, beneficial to society, will be another great contribu- 
tion to the further development of all aspects of the 
national economy of the U.S.S.R., and will greatly pro- 
mote the creation of material and cultural values for 
the benefit of our socialist society. 

At the same time, the further curtailment of military 
expenditures under the U.S.S.R. state budget will pro- 
vide an opportunity to make the funds released available 
for peaceful constructive work, in order to carry out 
even more successfully huge plans for the socialist devel- 
opment of our country and for improving the welfare 
of the Soviet people. 

In carrying out the additional large reduction in the 
Soviet armed forces and armaments, the Soviet Govern- 
ment proceeds on the basis of the fact that the forces of 
peace have grown considerably stronger at the present 
time; that they are better organized and have available 
many means of duly resisting any attempts to break the 
peace. At the same time the Soviet Government expresses 
its conviction that the armed forces of the Soviet Union 
will effectively protect the peaceful work of our nation 
and that the Soviet people and the peace-loving peoples 
of other countries will not relax their vigilance but will 
be on guard against the machinations of forces which are 
hostile to the cause of peace and to peaceful collaboration 
among nations. 


Inauguration of President Siles 
of Bolivia 


Following is the text of a message sent by Sec- 
retary Dulles to President Hernan Siles Zuazo 
of Bolivia on the occasion of his inauguration on 
August 6 (press release 427 dated August 6). 


In extending warmest good wishes for the suc- 
cess of Your Excellency’s Administration, I wish 
to express my regret that prior commitments in 
Washington required my return from South 
America before July 31 and therefore prevented 
my attending today’s inaugural ceremonies. 

I have noted with interest the recent promul- 
gation of a decree establishing the National Sta- 
bilization Council, about which you spoke to 
President Eisenhower in Panama. The United 
States regards the establishment of the Council 
as an important organizational step which should 
help Bolivia move forward toward solution of its 
pressing economic problems. We shall observe 
the work of the Council with keen interest. 
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North Atlantic Council Recommends Continuation 


of U.S.-Icelandic Defense Agreement 


TEXT OF NAC RECOMMENDATIONS 
Press release 424 dated August 3 


Following are the recommendations of the 
North Atlantic Council concerning the defense 
agreement between Iceland and the United States 
which were transmitted to the Governments of 
Iceland and the United States on July 26, 1956, 
in response to a request by the Government of Ice- 


land made on June 22, 1956. 


Th Icelandic Government have formally re- 
quested the Council of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization “to review the continued necessity 
for the facilities and their utilisation, and to make 
recommendations to the two governments con- 
cerning the continuation” of the Defence Agree- 
ment between Iceland and the United States of 
America within the framework of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. This request was made under 
Article VII of the Agreement in question. In 
placing this request before the Council, the Ice- 
landic Representative drew attention to the as- 
surances regarding Iceland’s special position given 
at the time the North Atlantic Treaty was nego- 
tiated in 1949, and in particular to the fact that 
it was then recognised that foreign armed forces 
would not be required in Iceland in time of peace. 

2. In reviewing the situation, the Council have 
in the first place considered whether international 
conditions have so far improved as to warrant a 
basic change in the arrangements made under the 
Defence Agreement between Iceland and _ the 
United States of America. This Agreement was 
made in 1951, at a time when the international situ- 
ation had seriously deteriorated, and unprovoked 
attacks had been launched against the Republic of 
Korea from which United States forces had just 
been withdrawn. 

3. It is the Council’s regular practice to make 
thorough surveys of international developments as 
a basis for assessing common defence needs and 
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strategy in the situation with which they are con- 
fronted. In May of this year the foreign min- 
isters of the fifteen member countries met in Paris 
and as a result of the survey then made in com- 
mon, issued a communiqué.’ In it, they reaffirmed 
that the reasons which gave rise to the Atlantic 
Alliance had not disappeared, and that Atlantic 
security remained a basic problem. It was the 
sense of the communiqué that the Western Powers 
could not relax their vigilance and that the 
framework of the common defence remained 
necessary. 

4. Since the Ministerial Meeting in May, the 
Permanent Council have continued to examine the 
international situation. They have noted recent 
internal developments in the Soviet Union. These 
may represent the beginnings of an evolution 
which would help to bring about a better under- 
standing between the Soviet Union and the free 
world. It must, however, be recognised that it 
is as yet too early to assess its true meaning or 
to conclude that a relaxation of our common de- 
fence is warranted. The Soviet announcement 
that they intend to reduce the number of men 
under arms has also been examined, but it is clear 
that this unilateral action could readily be re- 
versed and that Soviet offensive capabilities are 
being maintained. Only an effective international 
agreement on disarmament with controls would 
make real security possible for all. In the Coun- 
cil’s view, therefore, the conclusions reached at 
its May meeting hold equally good today. The 
defensive strength of the Alliance has been a major 
factor in bringing about an improvement in the 
international situation, and a relaxation of the 
defence effort now could well reverse this trend. 
This deterrent to aggression is therefore no less 
necessary today if we are not to fall back, but 


* BULLETIN of May 21, 1956, p. 836. 
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are to make further progress toward a better and 
safer world. 

5. Present dangers to peace and to Atlantic se- 
curity arising from the world political situation 
are given a sharper edge as a result of develop- 
ments in new weapons, in new techniques and in 
the speed and range of modern bombers and sub- 
marines. Nato has therefore within the past few 
years made a fundamental reassessment of the 
military assumptions on which Atlantic defence 
must now be based. This reassessment has shown 
that, should an aggressor strike, events of the first 
few hours may well prove decisive. The far-reach- 
ing changes made necessary in defence planning, 
especially to guard against surprise attack, have 
greatly increased the importance of facilities in 
strategic areas, and of their maintenance in a state 
of readiness. This applies not only to Iceland 
but also to other Nato countries which in recent 
years have provided necessary facilities, main- 
tained and manned by the forces of their partners 
inthe Alliance. None of these governments deems 
that the present situation justifies any change in 
these arrangements. 

6. These new circumstances have a particular 
bearing on the special situation of Iceland. 
Among the fifteen members of the Alliance, Ice- 
land alone does not maintain armed forces of its 
own. Ifthe Icelandic Government should deprive 
itself of the protection provided by defence forces 
in the country supplied by its Nato partners, it 
would be possible for an aggressor to seize control 
of Iceland with very small forces, either airborne 
or of the seaborne commando type, before effective 
assistance could be rendered. Iceland would thus 
incur the risk of occupation and of the extinction 
of its freedom. It should be borne in mind that an 
aggressor planning to attack the Alliance would in 
such conditions be strongly tempted, as a prelimi- 
nary for such an attack, to seize an unprotected 
Iceland because of its geographical position. <Ac- 
tion necessary to evict the invader would in all 
probability involve great destruction and loss of 
life. 

7. The freedom and security of Iceland are, in 
themselves, a major objective and responsibility 
of the Atlantic Alliance. They also have great 
importance for the freedom and security of all 
Naro members. Iceland in enemy hands would 
represent a great threat to the security of the At- 
lantic area. The country lies across the natural 
line of sea and air communications between North 
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America and the European members of Nato. It 
represents a key position for the defence of these 
countries against air attack, for the safe convoying 
of supplies by sea, and for the movement of de- 
fensive fighter aircraft between North America 
and Europe. The security of the member coun- 
tries of Nato would be seriously threatened if these 
facilities were unavailable in the critical days and 
hours immediately preceding and following an 
attack. These considerations underline the im- 
portance in present conditions of the stationing 
in Iceland of armed forces to defend the country 
and to maintain facilities in a state of readiness 
and manned by trained personnel. 

8. The Council wish to affirm that the defence 
considerations set forth above, which represent the 
views of the highest military authorities of the 
Alliance, have their full support. 

9. 'The North Atlantic Treaty expresses the de- 
termination of its members to safeguard their 
freedom, for which purpose they have “resolved 
to unite their efforts for collective defense”. 
As Allies working together, the members of the 
Atlantic Community are called on to take such 
steps in the light of prevailing conditions as are 
necessary to help in the common defence, as well 
as to avoid actions which may render attacks more 
likely or more dangerous for their partners. The 
Council wish to record their appreciation of the 
loyal and steadfast participation of Iceland in this 
work of the Alliance in the past seven years. This 
has strengthened the unity which has been a major 
factor in preserving peace during this period, and 
is still the mairhope for future peace and progress. 

10. In the view of the Council, the present inter- 
national situation has not improved to such an 
extent that defence forces are no longer required 
in Iceland. Under present circumstances, the 
withdrawal of United States forces, now in Ice- 
land on behalf of the Alliance as a whole, would 
leave the country completely undefended. A 
major deterrent to aggression in the North At- 
lantic area would no longer exist and a gap would 
be opened in the chain of defence which maintains 
our security. 

11. It is the tangible and visible evidence of 
forces and installations in being, in place and 
ready, which constitutes an effective deterrent 
against aggression. An effective deterrent is our 
greatest safeguard against the outbreak of war. 

12. The North Atlantic Council, having care- 
fully reviewed the political and military situation, 
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find a continuing need for the stationing of forces 
in Iceland and for the maintenance of the facilities 
in a state of readiness. The Council earnestly 
recommend that the Defence Agreement between 
Iceland and the United States of America be con- 
tinued in such form and with such practical ar- 
rangements as will maintain the strength of the 
common defence. 

The Council trust that in the proposed bilateral 
talks between Iceland and the United States of 
America full weight will be given to the Council’s 
findings and to the considerations set forth in this 
review. 


LETTER FROM 
JUNE 22? 

I. On April 9th, 1956, the Icelandic Delegation 
had the following statement circulated to Perma- 
nent Representatives : 


ICELANDIC DELEGATION, 


Before the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in 1949 
three members of the Icelandic Government went to 
Washington in order to discuss the implications of the 
proposed Treaty with the United States Government. 
After extensive discussions with the Secretary of State 
of the United States they returned to Iceland and issued 
a declaration wherein the following statement is found: 


“Towards the end of the discussions it was declared 
on behalf of the United States: 


1. That in the event of war the members of the Organ- 
ization would desire facilities in Iceland similar to 
those afforded in the last war and that it would 
entirely be up to Iceland when these facilities were 
afforded. 

. That all the contracting countries completely under- 
stood the special position of Iceland. 

3. That it was recognised that Iceland had no armed 

forces and did not intend to establish any. 

4. That it was out of the question that foreign armed 

forces or military establishments would be required 
in Iceland in time of peace.” 


te 


During the Korean crisis in 1951 it was agreed that 
the world situation at that time was extremely serious. 
The Icelandic Government in view of that fact concluded 
a Defense Agreement with the United States on behalf 
of NATO and on the basis of that Agreement American 
armed forces were sent to Iceland. In order to under- 
line the temporary nature of this Agreement Article VII 
therefore provides as follows: 


“Either Government may at any time, on notification 
to the other Government, request the Council of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization to review the continued 
necessity for the facilities and their utilization, and to 


* Read to correspondents on Aug. 3 by Lincoln White, 
Acting Chief of the News Division. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Lord Ismay, Secretary General of NATO, by 
Hans G. Andersen, permanent representative of Iceland 
to the North Atlantic Council. 
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make recommendations to the two Governments concern- 
ing the continuation of this Agreement. If no under- 
standing between the two Governments is reached as a 
result of such request for review within a period of six 
months from the date of the original request, either Goy- 
ernment may at any time thereafter give notice of its 
intention to terminate the Agreement, and the Agreement 
shall then cease to be in force twelve months from the 
date of such notice. Whenever the contingency provided 
for in Articles 5 and 6 of the North Atlantic Treaty shall 
occur, the facilities which will be afforded in accordance 
with this Agreement shall be available for the Same use. 
While such facilities are not being used for military 
purposes, necesSary maintenance work will be performed 
by Iceland or Iceland will authorise its performance by 
the United States.” 

For some time public opinion in Iceland has increas- 
ingly favoured the withdrawal of the troops. The argu- 
ment upon which this trend is based is to the effect that 
the crisis which made the conclusion of the Agreement 
necessary in 1951 no longer exists and that the world 
situation has been greatly improved. On March 28th, 
1956, the Icelandic Althing (Parliament) adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution by a vote of 31 for and 18 against: 


“That the foreign policy of Iceland should as hitherto 
be formulated so as to ensure the independence and secu- 
rity of the country, that friendly relations be had with 
other countries and that the Icelandic people coordinate 
their defense matters with those of their neighbour nations, 
i. e. through cooperation in NATO. In view of changed 
conditions since the Defense Agreement of 1951 was con- 
eluded and in view of the declaration made to the effect 
that foreign armed forces should not be in Iceland in time 
of peace, revision of the system then adopted should im- 
mediately be initiated so that the Icelanders themselves 
would perform maintenance and security functions (other 
than military) connected with the defense installations, 
and that the Defense Force be withdrawn. 

“If agreement is not reached concerning these changes, 
the Defense Agreement should be terminated in aceord- 
ance with Article VII thereof.” 

It should be noted that under Article VII of the Defense 
Agreement a time limit of 18 months is stipulated for the 
termination of the Agreement. This time limit has refer- 
ence to the date of the original request to the North 
Atlantic Council for a review of the situation. This re- 
quest has not yet been submitted and this paper is circu- 
lated only as background information. 


II. On June 11th, 1956, the Ministry for For- 
eign Affairs of Iceland notified the United States 
Ambassador in Reykjavik that in conformity with 
the expressed will of the Althing— 


the Ministry hereby has the honour to suggest that dis- 
cussions be taken up between the Government of Iceland 
and the Government of the United States of America in 
order to introduce a new system to replace that adopted 
under the 1951 Defense Agreement. It is further sug- 
gested that, due to the forthcoming General Elections, 
these discussions shall not commence until August Ist, 
1956, and that arrangements be made before that date as 
to how and where such discussions shall be initiated. 

It is the intention of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
that the 6 months’ notice referred to in Article VII of 
the 1951 Defense Agreement be effective as from August 
1st, 1956. 
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The Icelandic Permanent Representative on the North 
Atlantie Council will be instructed to notify the Council 
accordingly in conformity with the provisions of Article 
VII of the Defense Agreement. 


III. In view of the fact that discussions between 
the Governments of Iceland and the United States 
will not be possible before August 1st the 6 months’ 
notice referred to in Article VII will not become 
effective until August Ist, 1956. The Icelandic 
Government considers, however, that it is desir- 
able, as provided in Article VII of the Defense 
Agreement, that the views of the Council regard- 
ing this matter in the light of the present world 
situation and the Althing Resolution should be 
available before the bilateral discussions begin. 
Therefore, I have been instructed by my Govern- 
ment to make a formal request to the Council for 
an opinion under Article VII of the Defense 
Agreement. My Government would wish to have 
the views of the Council as soon as possible. 

I would appreciate it if you could have this note 
circulated to Permanent Representatives before 
the meeting of the Council on Monday, June 25th, 
1956. 


NATO Fellowship and Scholarship 
Program Approved for Second Year 


Press release 429 dated August 8 

The North Atlantic Council has approved for 
the second year a Navo-sponsored Fellowship and 
Scholarship Program under the conditions of 
article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty, which pro- 
vides for cooperation in nonmilitary fields. This 
program is designed to encourage study and re- 
search in fields of mutual interest to Nato mem- 
bers who constitute the North Atlantic Commu- 
nity. These fields, which give insight into pres- 
ent needs and future development of the Commu- 
nity, include historical, political, legal, social, cul- 
tural, economic, scientific, and related subjects. 

Competition for the awards was opened August 
1 and will close November 1, 1956. Announce- 
ments of successful candidates will be made April 
4, 1957, the eighth anniversary of the signing of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. Two categories of 
awards are specified: research fellowships to can- 
didates of recognized stature in their own country 
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for 2- to 4-month periods and scholarships to 
younger scholars for the 1957-58 academic year. 

Emphasizing the multilateral character of the 
Nato program, the plan for selection gives prefer- 
ence, when other qualifications are equal, to can- 
didates prepared to conduct their projects on the 
other side of the Atlantic. They must be nationals 
of a member state and must plan to pursue their 
research or study in one or more of the other 
member countries. 

Candidates will be selected by a Selection Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Ambassador 
L. D. Wilgress, permanent representative of Can- 
ada to the North Atlantic Council. Mr. Wilgress 
is also chairman of the Nato Committee on Infor- 
mation and Cultural Relations. The following 
comprise the other members of the Committee: 
James B. Conant, U. S. Ambassador to the Federal Re- 

public of Germany and former President of Harvard 

University 
Robert Marjolin, Professor at Nancy University and for- 

mer Secretary General of the Organization for European 

Economic Cooperation 
Alberto Tarchiani, former Italian Ambassador to the 

United States 
H. U. Willink, Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

former Vice Chancellor of Cambridge University 

In the United States, candidates for the fellow- 

ship program are to submit applications to the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, 2101 Constitution Ave., NW., Washington 
25, D.C. Scholarship candidates are to apply to 
the Institute of International Education, One 
Hast 67th St., New York 21, N.Y. These organ- 
izations are assisting the Department of State 
in the initial screening of applications. They will 
submit their recommendations to the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, which is composed of 10 
leading educators and educational administrators 
appointed by the President of the United States. 
The names of candidates recommended by the 
Board will be presented by the Department of 
State to Naro’s international Selection Commit- 
tee, which will make final awards. 

Margaret Ball, professor of political science 
and history, Wellesley College, received the Nato 
fellowship for the United States for the 1956-57 
program. Her research will be on the general 
subject of Naro and the European movement and 
will be conducted in London, Paris, Bonn, and 
other European capitals. 
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Congress Looks Again at Red China 


by Robert C. Hill 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations + 


There are many famous capitals in the world, 
but there is only one Detroit. Wherever one 
travels about the globe, Detroit is known for the 
miracle of mass production; it is known for its 
modern industry; it is known for its commerce. 
The visible products of its factories are seen and 
are utilized everywhere. It is a symbol to all the 
world of the miracle that is America. Iam there- 
fore grateful to be with you today to address this 

. distinguished audience. 

Detroit is a great exporter, and, as a result, we 
all know that Detroit is vitally interested in what 
goes on abroad. The Detroit Board of Commerce 
includes those in this great city who take the deep- 
est interest of all in foreign developments. 

In my present position with the State Depart- 
ment I work closely with Congress. We in the 
State Department feel that Congress, as the di- 
rectly elected representatives of the American 
people, constantly feels the pulse beat of America. 
Senators and Congressmen must be aware, on a 
day-by-day basis, what the people in their States 
are thinking. It is one part of my task to keep 
our Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, and 
other officials of the State Department aware of 
what Congress and, therefore, what the American 
people consider of importance. 

The subject I am about to deal with today I be- 
lieve is of interest to all Americans. There are 
few problems in the field of international rela- 
tions which do not affect American trade in one 
way or another. In the case of Communist China 
the relationship is the more readily apparent be- 


* Address made before the Detroit Board of Commerce, 
Detroit, Mich., on Aug. 6 (press release 426 dated Aug. 3). 
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cause the course of conduct of the Red regime has 
been such that the United States, one of the great 
commercial nations of the world, has discontinued 
all trade with the China mainland rather than 
fuel the economic engine needed for Communist 
aggression. 

Recently, Vice President Nixon—who has 
proved himself highly talented in internationai 
matters—made a quick trip around the world. 
His initial objective was to participate in Inde- 
pendence Day celebrations in the Philippines. 
But he made a special trip also to Taiwan to de- 
liver a letter to the head of the Government of 
China.? This letter from President Eisenhower 
affirmed the support of the Government of the 
United States for the Republic of China. 

I mention this particularly because of the con- 
cern that some of us have had over rumors that 
the United States Government might be weaken- 
ing in its opposition to the recognition of Com- 
munist China by the United Nations. These 
rumors, unfounded as they are, have gained some 
credence abroad. I think it is important that the 
United States position be made unmistakably 
clear. 

Recently the Congress of the United States once 
again reaffirmed our stand on this issue. Ameri- 
cans are united on this point. It is not a partisan 
political matter. 

On July 23 Congress declared itself in a con- 
current resolution as being unequivocally against 
the seating of Red China in the United Nations. 
In the Senate, the vote on the resolution was 86 


? BULLETIN of July 23, 1956, p. 151. 
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tonothing. In the House, it was 391 to nothing. 
Not one Senator, not one Representative, favored 
accepting into the United Nations the regime 
which cost us and our allies so many thousands of 
dead and wounded in Korea. 

Even so, we may see in the next few months, as 
the United Nations General Assembly meeting 
opens, a small but vocal minority, even here at 
home, urging admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations and recognition of Red China 
by the United States. Leaders of this automotive 
capital of the world who have played such a major 
role in extending American commerce around the 
globe will, I am sure, not be among them. 

Your sense of patriotism, your sense of decency 
have marked every move you have made since the 
first American automobiles were produced and 
furnished to the entire world. 

The action of Congress on the issue of seating 
China in the United Nations parallels the position 
the executive branch of the Government has con- 
sistently taken. Our President, our Secretary of 
State, and other national leaders have expressed 
themselves so clearly on this point that I find it 
difficult to understand how the United States po- 
sition could be misjudged by anyone. 

My job with the State Department is to help 
keep close relations with the Congress. On such 
broad issues as the one I am talking about here, 
this is comparatively easy since the executive and 
legislative branches are in fundamental harmony 
to begin with. 

Congressional expression on this subject goes 
back even before the present administration took 
office. On May 15, 1951, the House of Representa- 
tives adopted a resolution opposing the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations. The 
Republican Party made this an important plank 
in its 1952 platform. Congress spoke again on 
this subject on July 21, 1953, on August 26, 1954, 
on July 8, 1955, June 20, 1956, and July 14, 1956, 
each time declaring opposition to seating Red 
China in the United Nations. This is exclusive 
of committee reports and speeches which are 
added to the total record of the American people’s 
determination that Red China shall not shoot its 
way into respectability. 

The extraordinary unity in the United States 
on this issue in recent years is best exemplified by 
a report from the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on July 16 recommending the passage of the most 
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Text of Resolution on Communist China ! 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the 
Senate concurring), That it is the sense of the Con- 
gress that its previous expressions should be and 
are hereby reemphasized that the Communist re- 
gime in China should not be admitted to member- 
ship in the United Nations or any of its specialized 
agencies as the representatives of China; and 

That the Congress hereby expresses its convic- 
tion that such admission would gravely injure the 
United Nations and impair its effective functioning 
in accordance with the aims, principles, and pro- 
visions of the United Nations Charter. 





7H. Con. Res. 265, 84th Cong., 2d sess.; adopted 
by the House of Representatives on July 18 by a 
vote of 391-0 and by the Senate on July 23 by a 
vote of 86-0. 











recent congressional resolution. I quote from the 


committee report: * 

The members of the Communist regime in China are 
exerting continuous effort to gain admission into the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies as the rep- 
resentatives of China. At a time when these efforts are 
being intensified by the Communist bloc and supported 
by some others, it is particularly important to restate and 
reemphasize the overwhelming sentiment of the United 
States as expressed by its people, by its Congress, and 
by its President. 

History has some vivid examples of grave consequences 
flowing from actions taken by governments which mis- 
judged American opinion on a given issue. It would be 
tragic if anyone abroad failed to understand how deep 
and determined is the feeling of the American people on 
the issue involved in this resolution. By the very nature 
of their office, Members of Congress know and reflect 
accurately the views and deep feelings of the American 
people, whom they represent. That is what gives extra- 
ordinary significance to the repeated unanimous votes of 
the Congress against the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations. 

You all know the reasons why American public 
opinion is so united, why the Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government are united, and 
why both major political parties are united on this 
question as they have perhaps never before been 
so completely united in our political history. 


Charges Against Red China 
Red China, condemned by the United Nations 
as an aggressor in Korea, continues to maintain 
a huge army of 350,000 troops in North Korea in 
defiance of the United Nations, against which it 
7H. Rept. 2733, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
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waged unprovoked war. Further, Red China has 
grossly violated the terms of the armistice agree- 
ment which brought an end to the Korean fighting. 
Despite express prohibitions to the contrary, the 
Communist Chinese have brought into North Ko- 
rea hundreds of combat airplanes which were not 
there when the fighting stopped. They have built 
airfields and have brought in vast quantities of 
other combat material. 

In Viet-Nam they have ignored the terms of 
the Geneva agreements which ended the fighting 
there by fostering and supporting a continued 
military buildup in the northern part of that di- 
vided country. 

Against the terms of the cease-fire agreement, 
the effective Communist fighting forces have been 
doubled under their aegis. Artillery firepower 
has been increased six times, and prohibited com- 
bat material has been moved in. The training 
and equipment have been supplied by Red China. 

Further in defiance of the Geneva accords, Red 
Chinese controlled rebels have refused to relin- 
quish control of two northern provinces of Laos 
to the legal government. Active terror tactics 
have been employed in Thailand by agents of the 
Red Chinese. 

And across the Thai border in Red China itself, 
a renegade “autonomous Thai state” has been es- 
tablished to induce peoples in Thailand, Laos, and 
other lands in this area to rebel against their own 
governments. 

So far I have mentioned only a few of the 
counts in the indictment against Red China. They 
have violated every standard of international con- 
duct by torturing and imprisoning our citizens 
without cause, seizing our property without com- 
pensation, and engaging in an unceasing campaign 
of lies and vilification designed to promote hatred 
of the United States. 

Nearly 11 months ago, as the result of ambassa- 
dorial talks at Geneva, the Chinese Communists 
promised to take measures which would enable 
the Americans imprisoned in Chinese jails ex- 
peditiously to exercise their acknowledged right 
to return home. To date this promise has not been 
kept. Instead, 11 of our American citizens are 
unjustly held as political hostages in an effort to 
force us into discussions of reopening trade, a 
meeting between our Secretary of State and Chou 
En-lai, the Chinese Communist Foreign Minister, 
and abandonment of our support for the Republic 
of China. 
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Our other primary objective in agreeing a year 
ago to ambassadorial talks with the Communist 
Chinese was to obtain from them a meaningful 
public declaration of their willingness to renounce 
the use of force or the threat of force, particularly 
with respect to the Formosa area, which we are 
committed to defend under the terms of a mu- 
tual defense pact with the Republic of China, 
We ourselves have repeatedly expressed our in- 
tention to refrain from the use of force except in 
exercise of the inherent right of individual and 
collective self-defense. We did not ask the Com- 
munists to renounce their objectives. We asked 
them only to pledge themselves to use peaceful 
means in advancing their claims. To date they 
have refused to do so. 

These are the people who want to be recognized 
by the United States and seated in the United 
Nations. By what logic do they think their ac- 
tions justify this? I think they have a logic. I 
think they believe we are so supine that they can 
slap us in the face and still gain United States 
recognition. They believe that they can continue 
to defy the United Nations and still enter this 
distinguished organization. They are _ misin- 
formed enough to think American businessmen 
are eager to trade on any terms, even when such 
trade would aid their preparations for a new 
aggression. 

These are some of the facts that explain why 
Congress again and again has expressed your will 
by voting against admission of the Chinese Reds 
into the United Nations. 

Those who advocate recognition of Red China 
and its admission to the U.N. say, “Let’s forget 
everything but the fact the Reds are in effective 
control of the mainland of China.” 

Let us look at the facts closely. The Reds are 
a minority in China. China was seized by a Red 
army. Thatisafactnoonecandeny. That isnot 
surprising because the House Committee on Soviet 
Aggression [Select Committee To Investigate In- 
corporation of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
into the U.S.S.R. (838d Cong.) ] reports that the 
Reds have never taken over any country, includ- 
ing non-Russian parts of the Soviet Union itself, 
without the use, or threat of use, of Red troops. 
Millions literally have been slain in China to 
remove the opposition. But it is still there. This 
was a minority movement, I repeat, which seized 
control of China by force and by the lies of so- 
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called “agrarian reformers.” <A vicious minority 
rules the China mainland. 

We have reports of widespread disillusion, of 
desire to get away from what this Chinese Red 
regime represents. Are we to confirm the enslave- 
ment of the whole Chinese nation? Are we to 
grant these Communists our blessing and are they 
to receive that of the world, a blessing that is 
essential to them if they are permanently to hold 
sway ? Do we want to make certain that China 
remains Communist ? 


Importanee of Chinese Republic 


Meanwhile on Taiwan our loyal ally, the Re- 
public of China, remains as a symbol of psycholog- 
ical resistance as well as a military force in being. 
So long as it continues to exist, the Chinese Com- 
munist conquest is incomplete. So long as this 
flame is not extinguished, millions of overseas 
Chinese as well as those subjugated on the main- 
land can have hope. We cannot permit any act of 
ours to jeopardize the continued existence of that 
hope. 

There is no disposition in the Congress, the State 
Department, or the White House to do so. 

This is an age of high-pressure propaganda. 
In the Lenin Institute in Moscow, there is an 
organization whose business is to coin propaganda 
slogans. The Communists have coined many 
phrases that have come into general use—“peace- 
ful coexistence,” “preventive war,” “Why not 
recognize the facts on China?” 

Some of these phrases are very catchy and hit 
at human emotions. But it is going to be very, 
very hard to cover up the facts about Red China. 
The American people have learned from casualties 
in their own homes or their neighbors’ homes, 
from the reports of returning soldiers. We are 
a Christian and a forgiving people. But the facts 
show the Chinese Reds have not changed one iota 
since the Korean war ended. We are a practical 
people. Is it practical to confirm unprincipled 
tyrants in power ? 

The Communist world is not the solid monolith 
its propagandists and apologists would have us 
believe. That monolith trembles with discord 
which, despite gun-in-the-back rule, occasionally 
breaks into the open, as it did in East Berlin, in 
Poznan, in Tibet, and elsewhere. The once-free 
citizens of hitherto sovereign countries everywhere 
long to live in freedom again. 
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The United States is the flaming beacon of liv- 
ing freedom for the millions of people from 
Prague to Peiping who pray for liberty. We must 
not, will not, let that beacon fall to the ground. 

If this administration had done nothing more, 
it could stand before the American people proudly 
as a result of having moved world affairs from 
the military to the political plane. The whole 
world learned at the Geneva summit meeting of 
our earnest desire for world peace. But we do 
not want the peace of surrender. As Secretary 
Dulles has stated: 

We have peace. Peace is the goal which we devoutly 
seek. But let us never forget that the peace we now have, 
and the peace which we would preserve, is not peace at any 
price. It is peace with freedom, purchased by those who 
were willing to fight and die. 


Steadfastness to principle and sacrifice for principle are 
the proven price of the good that we have won. It would 
be reckless to expect further good at any lesser price. To 
achieve peace with justice, peace with sovereignty for na- 
tions great and small, peace with respect for human be- 
ings without regard to class, will require sustaining the 
effort, the sacrifice, the solidarity which has brought us 
where we are today. 

Our Government is daily bending all its efforts 
to attaining peace; but we are all agreed that such 
a peace cannot be attained by compounding a fel- 
ony against mankind. 

It would be well, I think, for the Chinese Red 
leaders to remember that our patriotism is rooted 
in, above all, a love of freedom and free institu- 
tions. That patriotism stood the trials of Valley 
Forge, of San Juan Hill, of Chateau-Thierry, 
Guadalcanal, the Normandy beaches, and even the 
hopeless, bitter, stalemate in Korea. 

I speak with deep conviction when I state that 
this patriotism will keep us from yielding to black- 
mail by the Red Chinese today. It is easy to un- 
derstand why the Congress, representing the peo- 
ple of the United States, have once again said em- 
phatically “No” to admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. 


Travel to Communist China 
Press release 428 dated August 7 


The Department of State has taken note of the 
fact that the Chinese Communist regime has an- 
nounced that it has invited certain United States 
newspaper correspondents and commentators to 
visit Communist China. 
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The State Department has taken this occasion 
to review carefully its policy with respect to the 
nonissuance of passports validated for travel to 


Communist China. After such review, it con- 
tinues to be the policy of the State Department 
not to issue such passports. 

The United States welcomes the free exchange 
of information between different countries irre- 
spective of political and social differences. But 
the Chinese Communist regime has created a spe- 
cial impediment. It adopted the practice of tak- 
ing American citizens into captivity and holding 
them in effect as political hostages. It continues 
to do so despite the fact that on September 10, 
1955, at Geneva, it promised that all Americans 
in Communist China would be allowed expedi- 
tiously to exercise their right to return to the 
United States.’ 

So long as these conditions continue, it is not 
considered to be in the best interests of the United 
States that Americans should accept the Chinese 
Communist invitation to travel in Communist 
China. 


White House Meeting on 
Suez Canal Situation 


Following is the text of a statement released 
by the White House on August 12 following Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's meeting with congressional 
leaders on the Suez Canal situation? 


President Eisenhower met today with the bi- 
partisan congressional leadership for the purpose 
of reviewing the Suez Canal situation. The 
meeting was attended by the Vice President; Sec- 
retary of State Dulles; Arthur Flemming, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Defense Mobilization; Ad- 
miral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for International Security Affairs; and the 
following Senators and Representatives: 


House Democrats 


Speaker Sam Rayburn 

Congressman Carl Albert 

Congressman Thos. E. Mor- 
gan 


House Republicans 


Congressman Joseph W. 
Martin, Jr. 

Congressman Charles Hal- 
leck 


Senate Democrats 


Senator Lyndon Johnson 

Senator Earle C. Clements 

Senator Walter F. George 

Senator Theodore Francis 
Green 

Senator Richard B. Russell 


Senate Republicans 


Senator William F. Know- 
land 

Senator Styles Bridges 

Senator Eugene D. Millikin 

Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall 

Senator Alexander Wiley 

Senator H. Alexander 
Smith 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 19, 1955, p. 456. 
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Congressman A. S. J. Car- Congressman Leslie (C, 
nahan Arends 
Congressman Leo Allen 
Congressman Robert B, 
Chiperfield 
Congressman John YM. 
Vorys 


Congressman Dewey Short 


The President expressed his appreciation for 
the attendance, at considerable inconvenience, 
of the Members of Congress present. He said he 
considered their attendance as important in view 
of the London conference on the Suez matter, 
scheduled to be convened on August 16 with the 
United States as a participant. 

The President and the Secretary of State then 
reviewed the situation and the actions taken thus 
far by the United States to deal with it, and the 
preparations for the London conference. Mr. 
Flemming described the bearing of possible events 
in the Middle East upon the petroleum situation. 

The President and the Secretary of State 
pointed out that in view of the acceptance by 22 
of the 24 nations invited,’ the conference will 
offer the opportunity for reaching a peaceful and 
equitable solution, in accordance with the concepts 
of the 1888 governing treaty. 

They made clear that the United States will at- 
tend with the purpose of contributing to such a 


solution with the objective of safeguarding the in- | 


terests of those dependent on the Canal as well as 
recognizing the legitimate interests of Egypt. 
We are hopeful of such an outcome. 

They stressed, however, the continuing grav- 
ity of the situation and the difficulty in achieving 
a constructive solution. 

There was a general, vigorous discussion. All 
recognized the importance of dependable opera- 
tion of the Canal as a major artery of world 
traffic. 





*For earlier U.S. statements on the Egyptian seizure 
of installations of the Suez Canal, see BULLETIN of Aug. 6, 
1956, p. 221, and Aug. 13, 1956, p. 259. 

*For a list of the nations invited to the London con- 
ference, see ibid., Aug. 13, 1956, p. 263. Egypt and Greece 
declined the invitation. 
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Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 
84th Congress, 2d Session 


Claims of Vatican City for Losses and Damages Caused by 
United States Armed Forces During World War II. 
Report to accompany H. R. 10766. S. Rept. 2292, June 
22, 1956. 6 pp. 

Authorizing the Panama Canal Company To Convey to 
the Department of State an Improved Site in Colon, 
Republic of Panama. Report to accompany H. R. 6245. 
S. Rept. 2296, June 22, 1956. 5 pp. 

United States Participation in the International Bureau 
for the Publication of Customs Tariffs. Report to ac- 
company S. J. Res. 178. H. Rept. 2423, June 25, 1956. 
2 pp. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1957. Hearings 
before subcommittees of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Part 2 (includes Department of State), 
June 13-July 3, 1956. 301 pp. 

Foreign Affairs Advisory Board. Hearing before the Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee on H. R. 8788 of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on H. R. 8788, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Foreign Affairs Advisory Board. June 
22, 1956. 17 pp. 

Extension of Export Control Act of 1949. Conference 
report to accompany H. R. 9052. H. Rept. 2485, June 
26, 1956. 3 pp. 

Foreign Service Act Amendments of 1956. Hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Foreign Affairs on S. 
3481, a bill to amend the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended, and for other purposes. June 27-29, 1956. 
83 pp. 

Providing Certain Basic Authority for the Department 
of State. Report to accompany S. 2569. H. Rept. 2508, 
June 28, 1956. 19 pp. 

Strengthening International Relations Through Cultural 
and Athletic Exchanges and Participation in Interna- 
tional Fairs and Festivals. Report to accompany S. 
3116. H. Rept. 2509, June 28, 1956. 4 pp. 

Authorizing the Loan of Naval Vessels to Foreign Gov- 
ernments. Report to accompany H.R. 11613. H. Rept. 
2524, June 28, 1956. 11 pp. 

House Committee on Armed Services. Full committee 
hearing on H. R. 11613, authorizing the loan of naval 
vessels to certain friendly nations. No. 102, June 28, 
1956. 11 pp. 

Amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as Amended. 
Report to accompany H. R. 12050. H. Rept. 2531, June 
29, 1956. 21 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Duty on Alumina Imported for 
Use in Producing Aluminum. Report to accompany H. R. 
10269. H. Rept. 2547, June 29, 1956. 2 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Duty on Crude and Calcined 
Bauxite. Report to accompany H. R. 8228. S. Rept. 
2400, July 2, 1956. 2 pp. 

Domestic Industries Affected by Foreign Imports. Re- 
port together with minority views to accompany S. Res. 
236. S. Rept. 2401, July 2, 1956. 8 pp. 

Suspension of Duties and Import Taxes on Metal Scrap. 
Report to accompany H. R. 8636. S. Rept. 2410, July 2, 
1956. 6 pp. 

International Wheat Agreement of 1956. Hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Execu- 
tive I, 84th Congress, 2d Session. July 3, 1956. 19 pp. 

Amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. Report to ac- 
company S. 4162. S. Rept. 2404, July 3, 1956. 7 pp. 

Providing for the Establishment of a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts. Report to accompany S. 3419. 
S. Rept. 2409, July 3,1956. 8 pp. 

Participation in the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood. Report to accompany 
H. J. Res. 664. H. Rept. 2586, July 3, 1956. 3 pp. 

Amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 12094. H. Rept. 2589, July 3, 1956. 
7 pp. 
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International Wheat Agreement, 1956. Report to accom- 
pany Executive I, 84th Congress, 2d Session. S. Exec. 
Rept. 7, July 5, 1956. 5pp. 

Requiring International Agreements Other Than Treaties 
To Be Transmitted to the Senate Within 60 Days After 
Execution Thereof. Report to accompany S. 147. S. 
Rept. 2416, July 5, 1956. 3 pp. 

Extension of Export-Import Bank Act. Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 11261. H. Rept. 2620, July 5, 1956. 4 pp. 

Tax Convention With the French Republic Relating to 
Double Taxation. Message from the President trans- 
mitting a convention between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the French Republic, signed at Washington on 
June 22, 1956, supplementing the convention of July 25, 
1939, and October 18, 1946, relating to the avoidance of 
double taxation, as modified and supplemented by the 
protocol of May 17, 1948. S. Exec. J., July 6, 1956. 
39 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1957. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 12130. H. Rept. 2636, July 6, 1956. 20 


pp. 

Studies Regarding Foreign Assistance by the United States 
Government. Report to accompany S. Res. 285. S. 
Rept. 2434, July 7,1956. 1p. 

Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1957. Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 12138. H. Rept. 2638, July 7, 1956. 74 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1956. Conference report to ac- 
company H. R. 11356. H. Rept. 2648, July 7, 1956. 
28 pp. 

Commercial Treaties With Iran, Nicaragua, and the Neth- 
erlands. Report to accompany Executive E, Executive 
G, and Executive H, 84th Congress, 2d Session. S. 
Exec. Rept. 9, July 9, 1956. 9 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Duty on Certain Alumina. Re 
port to accompany H. R. 10269. S. Rept. 2435, July 9, 
1956. 2 pp. 

Providing for a Joint Committee To Represent the Con- 
gress at the Unveiling of the Commodore John Barry 
Memorial at Wexford, Ireland. Report to accompany 
H. Con. Res. 244. Rept. 2439, July 9, 1956. 2 pp. 

Authorizing the Appropriation of $5 Million To Be Spent 
for the Purpose of Promoting the Pan-American Games 
To Be Held in Cleveland, Ohio. Report to accompany 
H. R. 12083. H. Rept. 2713, July 13, 1956. 3 pp. 

Urging the Creation of an International Juridical Com- 
mission Within the Framework of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. Report to accompany H. J. Res. 
668. H. Rept. 2714, July 138, 1956. 4 pp. 

Granting the Consent of Congress to the State of New 
York To Negotiate and Enter Into an Agreement or 
Compact With the Government of Canada for the Estab- 
lishment of the Niagara Frontier Port Authority With 
Power to Take Over, Maintain, and Operate the Present 
Highway Bridge Over the Niagara River Between the 
City of Buffalo, N.Y., and the City of Fort Erie, On- 
tario, Canada. Report to accompany H. J. Res. 549. 
H. Rept. 2716, July 13, 1956. 2 pp. 

Mutual Security Appropriation Bill, 1957. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 12130. S. Rept. 2579, July 14, 1956. 
14 pp. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1957. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 12138. S. Rept. 2580, July 14, 1956. 45 pp. 

Improvement of Procedures for the Development of For- 
eign Air Commerce. Report to accompany S. 3914. 
S. Rept. 2586, July 16, 1956. 18 pp. 

Expressing the Sense of Congress Against Admission of 
the Communist Regime in China as the Representative 
of China in the United Nations. Report to accompany 
H. Con. Res. 265. H. Rept. 2733, July 16, 1956. 7 pp. 

Participation in the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood. Report to accompany S. J. 
Res. 195. S. Rept. 2612, July 17, 1956. 6 pp. 

Authorizing an Appropriation To Enable the United States 
To Extend an Invitation to the World Health Organ- 
ization To Hold the Eleventh World Health Assembly 
in the United States in 1958. Report to accompany 
S. J. Res. 183. S. Rept. 2618, July 17, 1956. 3 pp. 
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James Buchanan—Statesman and Diplomat 


by John F. Simmons 
Chief of Protocol 


It is an honor to appear today as the repre- 
sentative of the Department of State and a great 
pleasure, indeed, to share a platform with my 
friend Sir Roger Makins [British Ambassador to 
the United States], whose wit and eloquence make 
him an asset to any gathering, public or private. 
I am happy also for an opportunity to return 
again to the State of Pennsylvania, where many 
of my own forebears were born and spent their 
lives. 

Before he left for the west coast, Under Secre- 
tary of State Herbert Hoover, Jr., asked that I 
bring to you his sincere personal best wishes and 
his regrets that previous commitments made it 
impossible for him to join you today. 

My sharing this platform with Sir Roger at a 
commemorative ceremony for James Buchanan is 
a happy reminder that British-American rela- 
tions have taken a turn for the better in the cen- 
tury since Buchanan was Secretary of State. In 
the Oregon border dispute, which Buchanan han- 
dled with great skill, history shows that there was 
no small degree of divergence between the views 
of our two nations and that the annexation of 
Texas, in which Buchanan ably played his role, 
was similarly a matter which caused considerable 
international friction between us at the time. 

I am glad that times have changed and that 
now our two nations work closely together rather 
than at odds. This is one of the outstanding facts 
of our present international situation. We may 
be thankful that this is so. 

James Buchanan served long and creditably in 
both the House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate before he was picked by President Polk in 


* Address made at the Buchanan Centennial of the 
Buchanan Foundation, Lancaster, Pa., on Aug. 5. 
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1845 to become his Secretary of State. His in- 
terest in foreign affairs began more than a decade 
previous to this appointment, and this without 
doubt helped to bring the job to him. 


Minister to Russia 





The year 1832 brought Buchanan the appoint- 


ment by President Jackson as Minister to Russia, 
a post left vacant by the resignation of John Ran- 
dolph. His principal mission was to negotiate a 
new commercial treaty. This was his first train- 
ing in the field of foreign affairs. Buchanan’s 
negotiations for a new commercial treaty were 
successful, and by the 18th of December 1832 the 
new treaty was signed. 

From St. Petersburg, which he reached in June 
1832, Buchanan wrote many letters to his friends 
at home, in which are interesting descriptions of 
the city, the government under Czar Nicholas, the 
formality of the diplomatic corps, the censorship 
of the press, and the ignorance of even the higher 
society regarding America. There is evidence in 
his letters of an increasing interest in European 
politics as well as an obvious concern with the 
insufficiency of American diplomatic salaries. 

Elected to the Senate after his return from 
Russia, Buchanan maintained a continuing in- 
terest in foreign relations. In January and 
February 1835 and in the same months a year 
later he spoke on the French spoliation claims. In 
these speeches he showed the same ability in analy- 
sis and the same capacity to master details which 
appeared later in his state papers. 

As a Senator, Buchanan was also deeply in- 
terested in the recognition of Texas. He sup- 
ported, in April of 1838, the recommendation of 
the President that an act be passed authorizing re- 
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prisals and the use of naval force of the United 
States against Mexico in the event of a refusal by 
the Mexican Government to come to an amicable 
adjustment of the matters in controversy between 
the two countries. By this time he had been 
made chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate, and his speech is particu- 
larly interesting because the situation at that time 
affords an almost complete analogy with the situ- 
ation regarding Oregon which Buchanan was to 
face during his Secretaryship. 


Oregon Question 


As the dispute over Oregon became a subject of 
controversy, Buchanan turned his attention as a 
Senator to it. As early as 1838 he argued that we 
should assert our right to the Oregon Country, and 
in 1844 he gave his support to proposed resolu- 
tions which looked to the giving of notice to Great 
Britain of the termination of the convention of 
1827, which provided for joint use of the territory 
by the two nations. 

The increasing weight of westward migration 
awakened the Oregon question and made a politi- 
cal issue of it. In the great migration of 1848, 
over 800 pioneers crossed the plains and mountains 
in covered wagons and settled in Oregon, and 
there was great agitation for abrogation of the 
convention of 1827. Theslogan “Fifty-four forty 
or fight” figured in James K. Polk’s successful 
campaign for the Presidency in 1844. 

Despite all the fire and heat, however, Polk pre- 
ferred not to fight for “fifty-four forty” if he 
could avoid it. In July of 1845 Buchanan ap- 
proached the British Minister in Washington with 
an offer to divide the territory at the 49th parallel. 
The offer was rejected at first, and Polk announced 
for fifty-four forty, but in time the British Gov- 
ernment indicated its willingness to consider the 
49th-parallel compromise. After some negotia- 
tion the British submitted a draft treaty and 
the President sent it to the Senate, which ap- 
proved it, thus making it possible for Polk to 
soften his original position. In June of 1846 
Secretary Buchanan and the British Minister 
signed the treaty. 


Diplomatic Victories for Peace 

The settlement of the Oregon boundary question 
vas regarded here—forgive me, Sir Roger—as a 
major victory for American diplomacy. But the 
earlier settlement of the northeast boundary 
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through the Webster-Ashburton treaty, I hasten 
to add, has been regarded as a major victory for 


British diplomacy. Each side, in each settlement, 
compromised somewhat its original position. But 
in working out reasonable solutions both sides 
won victories—victories for peace. 

In our foreign affairs today, as in Buchanan’s 
day, there are still disputes and differences. 
Events of the recent past show this clearly enough. 
If in our international dealings today we can show 
the nerve, skill, and reasonableness that Polk and 
Buchanan showed in dealing with the Oregon 
question, we can hope that difficult questions can 
be resolved in the present and future as success- 
fully and amicably as they have been by states- 
men and diplomats of both nations in the past. 


ICA Aid to Latin’America 
in Fiscal Year 1956 


The U.S. contributions toward technical coop- 
eration and emergency assistance programs in 
Latin America totaled $72.6 million during the 
1956 fiscal year. This figure was announced on 
August 5 by the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in summarizing nonmilitary aid to 
Latin America for the 14th year of U.S. coopera- 
tion in bilateral programs in that area. 

U.S. technical and emergency assistance has 
increased annually during the last 3 years to this 
current alltime high of $72.6 million, the largest 
amount of U.S. assistance rendered Latin Amer- 
ica in any one year since the inception of the pro- 
gram 14 years ago. 

Technical cooperation in dollars today is run- 
ning at a rate of $28 million as compared with 
about $18 million in 1952. More U.S. technicians 
are at work in Latin America and more Latin 
Americans are being trained in the United States 
than ever before. 

Latin America relies less on direct U.S. Govern- 
ment assistance than any other area of the free 
world cooperating in the mutual security program. 
The bulk of Latin America’s dollar earnings come 
from inter-American trade, from U.S. direct pri- 
vate investment, and from tourism. 

Representing the United States’ principal trad- 
ing partners, the group of Latin American nations 
have an average of $3.5 billion export trade with 
the United States annually and import about $3.5 
billion worth of U.S. goods and services each year. 
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U.S. direct private investments in Latin America, 
growing at an average rate of about $400 million 
annually, today total some $6.5 billion—larger 
than in any other region of the world and about 37 
percent of all U.S. private investment abroad. 
U.S. tourists spent over $380 million in Latin 
America last year, with about two-thirds of that 
amount being spent in Mexico and making the 
tourist industry the largest single source of dollars 
in the economy of that country. 

Loans from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and from the Export- 
Import Bank are on the upswing in Latin Amer- 
ica, and, in addition, about $100 million in local 
currency, generated by the sale of U.S. agricul- 
tural surpluses, will be available to Latin Ameri- 
can nations in the form of long-term loans to 
supplement private and public investment. 

U.S. technical assistance and emergency eco- 
nomic aid provided to the 19 Latin American 
Republics cooperating in the mutual security pro- 
gram are being used to bolster these nations’ own 
efforts to create strong national economies and to 
assist in maintaining political stability in the area, 
all of which tends to foster increased trade and 
attract a greater flow of investment capital. 

For the fiscal years from 1952 through 1956 the 
United States has provided a total of about $115 
million for technical cooperation, supplemented 
by approximately $65 million in emergency eco- 
nomic aid for three of the cooperating countries— 
Bolivia, Guatemala, and Haiti. 

A summary of Ica’s assistance to each of the 
Latin American nations for fiscal year 1956, an- 
nounced for the first time on August 5, appears 
in the accompanying table. 


Technical Cooperation 


U.S. programs of technical assistance began in 
Latin America in 1942 when the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs (Itaa) was set up as a U.S. 
Government corporation to administer technical 
cooperation programs. 

Through U.S. programs of technical coopera- 
tion in 19 of the Latin American Republics and 
in 5 overseas territories of Western European 
powers, the United States is sharing its technical 
knowledge and experience by sending U.S. tech- 
nicians to Latin America to work with and advise 
local technicians in various projects of mutual 
interest and by providing training opportunities 
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AID TO LATIN AMERICA, FISCAL 1956 


{In millions of dollars] 





| Tech- 
nical 

coopera- 
tion 


Emer- 
gency 
econom- 
tc aid 


Total 
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for Latin Americans in the U.S. and in other 
countries. As of June 30, 1956, nearly 900 U.S. 
technicians and contract personnel were working 
on assignments in Latin America, about 140 more 
than there were a year previously. During the 
1956 fiscal year, some 1,800 Latin Americans par- 
ticipated in the training program. 

At the request of the Latin American Govern- 
ments, the U.S. is providing technical assistance 
to a broad range of project activities in the fields 
of agriculture, education, health and sanitation, 
industry and mining, transportation and commu- 
nications, labor, public administration, housing 
and community development. These joint activi- 
ties are based on the individual development plans 
of each country as well as on the extent to which 
each country can cooperate effectively and its 
willingness to pay a fair share of the total cost. 
Ica’s share in financing the dollar costs of cooper- 
ative programs in the 1956 fiscal year amounted to 
$28,376,000. 

The Latin American nations, for their part, put 
up almost double the amount in cash—a total in 
local currencies equivalent to about $50 million, 
with about a third coming from state, municipal, 
and other local agencies. In addition, substan- 
tial contributions in goods and services upon which 
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it is difficult to place an accurate dollar value were 
made by these national and local agencies. 

As technical cooperation programs gained in 
momentum since their beginnings in 1942, support 
for them has increased among the Latin American 
people to a point where their governments now are 
providing more funds, more facilities, and more 
personnel than ever before to this phase of eco- 
nomic development. At the start the bulk of the 
funds and technicians were contributed by the 
United States, but by 1947 the Latin American 
share in these programs was about 50 percent. 
Since then, host-government contributions in local 
currencies, goods, and services have climbed to 
about 214 times those of the United States. 

Distribution of Ica’s share of project costs, by 
activity, for fiscal 1956 is estimated as follows: 


(In millions) 





Agriculture and natural resources ... . . $10.0 
inaustiy and mining . . 2. 6 «© 6-6 8 % 2.0 
Transportation 1.9 
Labor SWiek mets 8 
Health and sanitation 5.5 
Education fo ete “te 4,2 
Public administration Bile irae is 1.5 
Community development and housing .... . 7 
General and miscellaneous ........ 1.8 
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Servicios: The principal device through which 
these programs have operated in Latin America 
since technical cooperation began there 14 years 
ago has been a joint service unit or bureau set up 
with the government of the host country known as 
a servicio. At present, there are 56 servicios in 
operation, jointly financed and administered by 
the United States and the host country. 

College Contracts: One of the newest instru- 
ments used in technical cooperation is the college- 
to-college contract, financed through mutual se- 
curity program funds. On June 30, 1956, there 
were 23 of these Ica-financed contracts in opera- 
tion in Latin America through which 18 U.S. 
universities were sharing technical knowledge and 
experience with schools or government agencies 
in 14 countries. 


Development Assistance 

Development assistance, for which Ica granted 
a total of $44.2 million in the 1956 fiscal year, was 
provided to meet urgent needs in three countries— 
Bolivia, Guatemala, and Haiti. This aid sup- 
plemented technical cooperation programs in these 
countries and was granted in response to requests 
for help in meeting economic emergencies which 
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could not be met with the nations’ own resources. 

Bolivia: Emergency economic assistance is de- 
signed to help Bolivia cope with severe economic 
problems and to build a stronger, more diversified 
economy. This assistance began during 1953 
when the dip in world prices for tin resulted in a 
sharp reduction in Bolivia’s foreign exchange 
earnings. It was continued in fiscal years 1955 
and 1956. The $23 million of development as- 
sistance funds made available in fiscal year 1956 
brought the cumulative total of U.S. economic aid 
to Bolivia to about $37.7 million. In addition, 
nearly $15 million worth of surplus agricultural 
commodities were granted under title II of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act. 

Of the fiscal 1956 total for emergency economic 
aid, $17 million was in the form of surplus U.S. 
agricultural commodities sold to Bolivia under 
the provisions of section 402 of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act with proceeds from the sales of these 
commodities in Bolivia being planned for use in 
paying local costs of economic development proj- 
ects under the mutual security program. These 
include projects in transportation, communica- 
tions, supervised agricultural credit, irrigation 
works, construction of farm-to-market roads, 
bridge construction, road maintenance, resettle- 
ment, and health and sanitation. 

The remaining $6 million of fiscal 1956 economic 
aid funds was used to purchase machinery and 
equipment for activities in agriculture, road trans- 
portation, aviation development, and internal mi- 
gration as well as to finance the engineering con- 
struction of an all-weather bridge across the Piray 
River and an engineering-management survey of 
the Bolivian mining industry. 

Guatemala: The United States has expanded 
its program of assistance to Guatemala in order 
to help the new anti-Communist government of 
President Castillo Armas stabilize and strengthen 
that nation’s economic position. 

The $16.2 million of development assistance 
funds made available in the 1956 fiscal year 
brought total U.S. aid in this category to $21 
million. Of this total, $3.9 million—all from 
fiscal 1956 funds—was used for purchase of U.S. 
surplus agricultural commodities, sales of which 
will generate local currencies to be used in carry- 
ing out economic development projects under the 
mutual security program. 

U.S. development assistance funds are being 
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used primarily for three highway construction 
projects: the Atlantic Highway, which will con- 
nect Guatemala City with the Atlantic ports of 
Puerto Barrios and Santo Tomas; the Pacific 
Slope Highway, which crosses Guatemala from 
Mexico to El Salvador; and a connecting road 
between Quezaltenango on the Pan American 
Highway and Retalhuleu on the Pacific Slope 
Highway. The balance is being used to assist the 
Guatemalan Government in carrying forward its 
rural development program for resettling Guate- 
malan families on government land in selected 
areas and to accelerate the self-help housing pro- 
gram in Guatemala City. 

Haiti: A total of $6.6 million was granted for 
economic and emergency aid to Haiti in fiscal 
years 1955 and 1956. In fiscal year 1956, U. S. 
help was continued in a $5 million program to 
alleviate the effects of the disastrous hurricane 
and flood of 1954. Reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation of Haiti’s access roads and irrigation sys- 
tems and the development of its Artibonite Valley 
are the principal activities in this program. 


U.S. Winter Relief Shipments 
to Europe Total 211,000 Tons 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on August 4 that the United States 
has provided some 211,000 metric tons of Ameri- 
can foodstuffs—equivalent to 22 shiploads—to 
eight European countries under President Eisen- 
hower’s offer of help to relieve the widespread 
suffering caused by last winter’s record frosts and 
cold wave which ruined crops throughout Europe. 
The agricultural commodities were distributed 
among distressed people in France, Greece, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Commodities authorized included 115,432 tons 
of wheat and flour, 28,600 tons of corn, 22,555 
tons of powdered milk, 18,460 tons of cheese, 
14,052 tons of butter, 10,078 tons of beans, 753 
tons of rice, 400 tons of seed oils, and additional 
amounts of butter, cheese, and milk aggregating 
some 757 tons. 

The largest programs were carried out in Italy, 
Spain, and Turkey, where the indicated need was 
greatest. These countries received 94,995 tons, 
39,500 tons, and 49,566 tons, respectively, of the 
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commodities authorized. Amounts authorized for 
distribution in the other countries were: 2,135 
tons for France, 891 tons for Greece, 15,800 tons 
for Hungary, 1,400 tons for Portugal, and 6,800 
tons for Yugoslavia. 

On February 19, 1956, President Eisenhower, 
acting out of concern over the considerable suffer- 
ing and damage caused by the worst winter the 
European people have had in decades, announced 
on behalf of the American people that the United 
States was prepared to make available agricul- 
tural commodities which we have in abundance 
for the humanitarian purpose of relieving the dis- 
tress in Europe.? 

The commodities were distributed through the 
field facilities of American voluntary relief 
agencies and through governmental welfare agen- 
cies. In addition, the Red Cross and the U.S, 
Armed Forces in Europe cooperated to provide 
medicines, blankets, and other emergency supplies 
in areas of distress. The League of Red Cross. 
Societies also cooperated in the relief program. 

In most countries, urgent needs for food were 
met by increasing the distribution of stocks which | 
relief agencies had on hand overseas and by ar- 
ranging for the distribution of stocks available 
to the local governments. The United States then } 
arranged to replenish these stocks. All distribu- 
tions under this program were identified as gifts 
of the American people. 

The program was carried out under the au- 
thority of titles II and III of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 480), as amended. Title II author- 
izes the use of $500 million worth of agricultural 
commodities by the President to meet famine or 
other urgent relief requirements of friendly na- 
tions, or of friendly populations without regard 
to the friendliness of their governments. ‘Title 
III authorizes the free distribution of food from 
U.S. stocks to needy persons abroad by private 
U.S. voluntary agencies having regular programs 
overseas. 

Based on cost to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, the value of the commodities distributed 
under the European winter emergency program is 
estimated at $68 million. Additional costs, in- 
cluding the ocean transportation, which is 
financed from mutual security program funds, 





came to about $12 million. 


*BuLLeTIN of Mar. 5, 1956, p. 367. 
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President Decides Against 
Increasing Tariff on PAS 


White House press release dated August 10 


The President on August 10 announced that he 
has acted on the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion’s report of its escape-clause investigation re- 
lating to Para-Aminosalicylic Acid (PAS), which 
is used in the treatment of tuberculosis. The 
President accepted as the findings of the Tariff 
Commission the findings of the three Commis- 
sioners who concluded that the domestic industry 
is not presently experiencing serious injury, that 
it is not faced with a threat of serious injury, and 
that escape-clause relief is not warranted. The 
other three Commissioners found serious injury 
from imports and recommended that the tariff 
be increased from its present rate of 314¢ per 
pound and 25 percent ad valorem to 5¢ per pound 
and 35 percent ad valorem. 

Under present law, in escape-clause cases where 
the Tariff Commission is equally divided, the 
President is authorized to accept the findings of 
either group of Commissioners as the findings of 
the Commission. 

The President’s decision was taken only after 
consultation with interested departments and 
agencies in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, including the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

The Tariff Commission’s report was submitted 
to the President on June 14, 1956. Copies of the 
Commission’s report may be obtained from the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 


Text of President’s Letter ! 


Dear Mr. Cuatrman: The United States Tariff 
Commission on June 14, 1956 submitted to me 
a report of its escape clause investigation relating 
to Para-Aminosalicylic Acid or PAS, as it is re- 
ferred to in short. The Commission’s investiga- 
tion was made pursuant to Section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended. 

The members of the Commission are equally 
divided on the question of whether relief is war- 
ranted. Under present law, I am authorized to 
consider the findings of either group of Commis- 
sioners as the findings of the Commission. 





* Addressed to Representative Jere Cooper, chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representa- 
tives, and to Senator Harry Flood Byrd, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Finance. 
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The three Commissioners who concluded that 
escape clause relief is warranted found serious 
injury to the domestic industry producing PAS. 
These three Commissioners recommend that the 
tariff on imports of PAS be increased from the 
present rate of 314¢ a pound and 25% ad valorem 
to 5¢ a pound and 35% ad valorem. 

The other three Commissioners did not find that 
the domestic industry is currently experiencing 
serious injury, nor did they find it threatened 
with serious injury. 

After full consultation with interested depart- 
ments and agencies of the Executive Branch, in- 
cluding the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, I have decided to accept as the findings of 
the Commission the findings of the three Commis- 
sioners who held no escape clause relief to be nec- 
essary at this time. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. Eisennower 


Approval Withheld on Bill To Credit 
Taxes Paid U.K. on Royalties 


White House press release dated August 10 
Memorandum of Disapproval 

I am withholding my approval of H. R. 7643, 
“An Act to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939 and the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with 
respect to foreign tax credit for United Kingdom 
income tax paid with respect to royalties and other 
like amounts.” This bill would extend to firms 
with a permanent establishment in the United 
Kingdom that receive royalties there a credit for 
taxes imposed by the United Kingdom on the 
payor of the royalties. This provision would be 
retroactive to 1950. 

Under the income tax convention with the 
United Kingdom royalties received by a United 
States licensor are not subject to tax in the United 
Kingdom if the recipient has no permanent estab- 
lishment there. If it does have a permanent estab- 
lishment, the royalty is subject to British taxation. 
The American recipient reports the net amount 
of royalties from British sources and receives no 
United States tax credit for the British tax paid. 
This treatment under United States law arises 
from two court decisions (7'rico Products Corp., 
46 BTA 346, affirmed 137 F. (2d) 424, cert. den. 
320 U. S. 799, reh. den. 821 U. S. 801; Zrving Air 
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Chute Co., Inc., 1 T. C. 880, affirmed 143 F. (2d) 
256, cert. den. 323 U.S. 773). 

The combined effect of the United States income 
tax law and the income tax convention with the 
United Kingdom is to produce a different combi- 
nation of British and United States taxes on the 
royalties paid some American recipients than on 
others. However, the United States tax law is 
not the cause of this difference in treatment. It 
is caused by the provisions in the convention itself. 
The appropriate way to correct the situation would 
be modification of the convention. The Treasury 
Department currently is conducting discussions 
on the convention with the British and will add 
this problem to the agenda. 

The present status of royalty payments from 
the United Kingdom to the United States has been 
well known to interested parties at least since the 
convention was adopted in 1945. Many arrange- 
ments between licensees and licensors have re- 
flected existing law and the burden of British tax 
may not rest on United States licensors in such 
cases. Consequently, to allow the British tax as 
a credit against the United States tax on a retro- 
active basis would give a windfall gain to some 
American licensors. 

The proposed change would single out for spe- 
cial relief a small group of taxpayers whose need 
for relief has not been demonstrated. Tax relief 
should not be given in this way. 

For these reasons, I am constrained to withhold 
my approval of the bill. 

Dwicut D. E1senHOWER 
Tue Wurre Hovss, 
August 10, 1956. 


Passamaquoddy Reference 
Submitted to 1JC 


Press release 419 dated August 2 


The United States and Canada forwarded on 
August 2, 1956, to the respective sections of the 
International Joint Commission letters requesting 
the Commission to conduct investigations and to 
submit a report respecting the Passamaquoddy 
Tidal Power Project. 

Authorization for this investigation was con- 
tained in Public Law 401, approved January 31, 
1956, and an appropriation to commence the work 


*For previous documents relating to the project, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1948, p. 648, and Dec. 25, 1950, p. 1021. 
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was made by Congress in Public Law 603, ap- 
proved June 20. 

The text of the reference sent to the U.S. Sec- 
tion of the Commission reads as follows: 


Sirs: In accordance with the provisions of Article IX of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909, the Goy- 
ernments of Canada and the United States have agreed 
to refer and do hereby refer to the International Joint 
Commission the following matters for joint examination 
and advisory report, including conclusions and recom- 
mendations: 

a) It is desired that the Commission determine the 
estimated cost of developing the international tidal 
power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay in the State 
of Maine and the Province of New Brunswick, and 
determine whether such cost would allow hydro- 
electric power to be produced at a price which is 
economically feasible ; 

b) The Commission is requested to determine the ef- 
fects, beneficial or otherwise, which such a power 
project might have on the local and national econ- 
omies in the United States and Canada and, to this 





end, to study specifically the effects which the con- | 


struction, maintenance and operation of the tidal 
power structures might have upon the fisheries in 
the area. 


In the discharge of its responsibilities under this refer- } 


ence the Commission is requested to review and, so far 
as is practicable, make advantageous use of existing re- 
ports and plans such as the report of March 15, 1950, 
submitted by the International Passamaquoddy Engi- 
neering Board to the Commission and the supplemental 
report of May 1952 prepared by the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers on the details of estimate of cost of 
a comprehensive investigation of the Passamaquoddy 
tidal power project. Having regard to the foregoing, the 
Commission should determine the most desirable general 
project design from the viewpoint of the public interest 
in United States and Canada respectively—such design 
to include plans for structure and appurtenant works in 
sufficient detail to form the basis of dependable cost esti- 
mates and considerations of economic feasibility. 

In the conduct of its investigations, and otherwise in 
the performance of its duties under this reference, the 
Commission may utilize the services of specially qualified 
engineers and other experts of the technical agencies of 
the United States and Canada and will, so far as possi- 
ble, make use of any pertinent data that may be available 
in such agencies or which may become available during 
the course of the investigations, thus avoiding duplication 
of effort and unnecessary expense. 

The United States Government is willing, subject to the 
availability of funds, to incur costs in connection with 
this survey up to $3,000,000, and the Canadian Government 
is willing to incur costs up to $300,000. Each Government 
has the right to participate at its own expense in all as- 
pects of the survey to an extent appropriate with its in- 
terests. In making administrative arrangements for the 
necessary surveys and studies, the Commission should 
give suitable effect to these responsibilities. 

The costs incurred by the Governments of the United 
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States and Canada respectively under this reference will 
be credited against the costs to be borne by each of the 
Governments in the event that the project should be con- 
structed as a joint undertaking by the two Governments. 
The decision of the two Governments to refer this study 
to the Commission does not imply any commitment re- 
garding the eventual construction of the project. 

It is the desire of both Governments that the Commis- 
sion endeavor to complete its various surveys, investi- 
gations, studies and other activities under the reference 
within a three-year period. Upon completion, it is re- 
quested that the Commission prepare and submit to the 
Governments of the United States and Canada a compre- 
hensive report covering the subject matter of this refer- 
ence. The Commission’s report should include the de- 
tails of the specific design, cost estimates, and an esti- 
mate of the benefits to be derived or the losses to result 
from this project. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT Hoover, Jr. 
Acting Secretary 


World Bank Reports Net Income 
of $29.2 Million for Fiscal 1956 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on August 6 reported a net income 
of $29.2 million for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1956, compared with $24.7 million for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. This income was placed in the 
supplemental reserve against losses on loans and 
guaranties, and raised the reserve to $150.7 million. 
Loan commissions amounted to $14.7 million and 
were credited to the bank’s special reserve, in- 
creasing that reserve to $77 million. Total re- 
serves at the end of the fiscal year were $227.7 
million. 

Gross income, exclusive of loan commissions, 
was $63.9 million, compared with $58.5 million in 
the preceding year. Expenses totaled $34.7 mil- 
lion; they included $26.5 million for interest on 
the bank’s bonds and $700,000 for bond issuance 
and other financial expenses. 

The bank made 26 loans in 20 countries totaling 
the equivalent of $396.1 million during the year, 
bringing gross total loan commitments at June 30 
to $2,720.1 million. The loans were made in Al- 
geria, Burma (2), Colombia, Ecuador, Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Finland, Guatemale, 
Haiti, Honduras, India, Japan (2), Lebanon, 
Nicaragua (4), Norway, Pakistan (2), Panama, 
Peru, Thailand, Union of South Africa, and 
Uruguay. Disbursements were $283.9 million, 
compared with $274.2 million during the preced- 
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ing year. Cumulative disbursements to June 30 
amounted to $1,963.7 million. 

All repayments of principal due during the year 
were made, and some borrowers made payments in 
advance. A total of $48.4 million was paid by 
borrowers. By June 30 a total of $250 million 
had been repaid by borrowers on all bank loans. 

During the year, by private placement, the bank 
sold or agreed to sell $61.7 million principal 
amounts of loans, without its guaranty, and $10.5 
million with guaranty. The cumulative total of 
these sales at June 30 was $276.2 million, of which 
$207.2 million were sales without the bank’s 
guaranty. 

Two bond issues amounting to the equivalent of 
$22 million were offered during the year; they 
were an issue of fi 40 million in the Netherlands and 
an issue of Sw fr 50 million in Switzerland. The 
total of bonds outstanding on June 30 amounted 
to $850.2 million. 

During the year Afghanistan and Korea be- 
came members of the bank, so that on June 30 there 
were 58 member countries and total subscribed 
capital was $9,050.5 million. 


Forty-Five Countries Participate 
in World Book Exchange Program 


The International Cooperation Administration 
announced on August 11 that 423 libraries in 45 
countries are now playing an important part in 
the free world’s exchange of technical knowledge. 
Under Ica sponsorship 30 libraries in Europe, 101 
in the Far East, 133 in the Near East and Africa, 
and 159 in Latin America are participating in a 
global book-exchange program. 

Brazil, India, Pakistan, and Indonesia top the 
list in numbers of books requested. Brazil, with 
62, has the largest number of individual libraries 
participating. These Brazilian libraries have re- 
quested more books and periodicals than any other 
single country—almost 34,000 during the last 2 
years. Twenty libraries in India have received 
more than 24,000 publications; and Pakistan, with 
36 participating libraries, and Indonesia with 18, 
have each received over 22,000 books. 

The individual library which has received the 
largest number of periodicals and publications 
is the Government Library in Eritrea, located in 
Asmara, the country’s capital. The only library 
in Eritrea participating in the book-exchange 
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program, it has received nearly 7,000 volumes. 

The book-exchange program was originally es- 
tablished in 1948 by the U.S. Book Exchange, Inc., 
a private, nonprofit organization sponsored by 
American national learned societies and library 
organizations, Located in the Library of Con- 
gress, its purpose is to serve as a cooperative clear- 
inghouse for the national and international ex- 
change of publications. 

Librarians of several major public, private, and 
university libraries in the United States serve on 
the Exchange’s board of directors. It has accum- 
ulated over 3,500,000 publications of all kinds and 
enrolled as members about 600 libraries in the 
United States and Canada. Before Ica contracted 
with it, in mid-1954, to build up the technical li- 
braries of countries to which Ica wis extending 
technica: assistance, it already had enrolled 200 
foreign libraries as members. These it continues 
to serve, without Ica sponsorship. 

The Ica participation has encouraged the ef- 
forts of libraries in the newly developing areas of 
the world to improve their files of study and re- 
search material which can help speed social and 
economic progress. Ica reported that foreign 
countries have said they particularly like the plan 
because of its mutual assistance aspects, since they 
are required to send to the U. S. Book Exchange, 
Inc., as many books as they receive from it. How- 
ever, the Book Exchange is willing to let overseas 
libraries operate on long-term “overdrafts” on 
their book accounts. 

Ica’s technical cooperation programs are de- 
fined in the Mutual Security Act as programs for 
the international interchange of technical knowl- 
edge and skills designed to contribute primarily 
to the balanced and integrated development of the 
economic resources and productive capacities of 
economically underdeveloped areas. In extend- 
ing technical cooperation, Ica employs about 4,000 
American technicians abroad to give on-the-spot 
assistance in the participating country; it brings 
over 5,000 foreign officials and technicians to the 
United States each year for study or observation 
of American methods in their specialized fields; 
and it provides various types of technical mate- 
rials to aid the other country. 

Ica’s original contract with the Book Exchange 
anticipated that during the 2 years to mid-1956 
not more than $36,000 would be used for Latin 
America and not more than $32,000 for the Near 


+ 
7] 
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East, $18,000 for South Asia, $10,000 for the Far 


fast, and $4,000 for Europe. But a year later it 
was necessary to add $10,000 to the allocation for 
Europe, and in March 1956 the allocation for the 
Far East was increased by $6,000 because greater 
use was being made of the exchange plan than had 
been anticipated. For the 2 years Ica provided 
$116,000 in support of the Book Exchange and has 
just allocated an additional $95,000 to continue 
the plan through June 1957. 

The U.S. funds from Ica are made available 
under contract to the U.S. Book Exchange, Inc., 
to pay handling and transportation costs to co- 
operating libraries overseas of books and periodi- 
cals on technical, scientific, and educational sub- 
jects and for other services which the Exchange 
gives to foreign countries, such as locating spe- 
cifically needed publications through exchange 
or assisting in the establishment of complete sub- 
ject libraries. 

Foreign publications are what the U.S. Book 
Exchange seeks from libraries abroad. U.S. pub- 
lications received from overseas are not acceptable 
for exchange credit. By this means, the Book 
Exchange is able to make many thousands of for- 
eign books and technical publications in various 
languages available to its American member 
libraries. 

The Book Exchange deals largely with surplus 
books and periodicals at least 1 year old. Par- 
ticipating libraries are notified of the materials 
available and are permitted to draw the items they 
desire. Publications are available in all subject- 
matter fields on Jevels varying from elementary to 
postgraduate. The emphasis, however, is on spe- 
cialized technical and scientific materials. 

Publications in the fields of medicine, public 
health, industry, science, agriculture, and educa- 
tion comprise a large part of the Exchange’s 
In addition, many kinds of periodicals 
are made available, such as the Journal of the 


stocks. 


American Medical Association, American Fco- 
nomic Review, Chemical and Engineering News, 
Journal of Marketing, National E'ducation Asso- 
ciation Journal, and the Geographical Review. 

Overseas member libraries are required to pay 
transportation costs only on shipments of items 
from themselves to the Book Exchange. This is 
the only cost they must bear in the program. 

A list of the countries in which libraries are 
with Ica assistance 


exchanging publications 


follows: 
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Countries partici- | ceived 

| pating | 

Europe | | 
Austria . 9 | 1, 235 
Belgium. 2 | 628 
Denmark . ee 2 | 890 
MEIN Soo os a SS Be 3 | 859 
Netherlands. 2 | 1, 853 
Norway. Pe ee eae 4 3, 189 
tee ea Se a ea 3 1, 644 
Yugoslavia Be on Ces 5 | 1, 166 
30} 11, 464 

Near East, South Asia, and | 

Africa 
Ceylon . 1 | 8 
Egypt 7 1,172 
Eritrea . PN LOS acta ge as 1 | 6, 989 
RPMS 5) os) loa etree al 8. are 20 | 24, 315 
TLE a a a ae a 4 478 
Iraq . SO ener ere ease BS gy 19 | 5, 109 
Matis. ss) Se) oo Seal ba to oe ee 17 | 8, 219 
Lebanon 14 | 9, 352 
Liberia . 6 | 10, 519 
Libya. Smee, AMERLLS aoe 4 36 
PRISON ch Saar oe See 36 | 22, 200 
EE So ck os ee A A eee 

| 
133 88, 397 

Latin America 
Bolivia . 8 | 1, 843 
eae 62} 33,701 
British West Indies. 1 | 169 
Chile. ee re ee ae 13 | 2.237 
Colombia. . . ae ere 10 | 1, 312 
Costa Rica 8 | 14 
Cuba. Soe ee ak ee 3 | 7, 652 
Dominican Republic . L 49 
Ecuador. ; re eee 
El Salvador . t 38 
Guatemala 4 | 88 
Haiti. 1 215 
Mexico. 5 | 4,775 
Panama. 1 596 
Paraguay . 4 81 
Peru . 16 9, 394 
Uruguay 14 1, 846 
Venezuela. 3 | 27 
159 64, 037 

Far East | 
Indonesia . 18 22, 108 
Japan. 8 | 1, 611 
Korea. 5 39 801 
Philippine: 5 | 5, 256 
Taiwan. Sat 8, 124 
Thailand . 17 | 2, 553 
Viet-Nam. 1 | 48 
101 40, 501 


$49 Million Loan Signed 
for Japanese Development 

Formal signing of a $49.35 million loan agree- 
ment between Japan and the United States for 
use of Japanese yen generated by sale of U. S. 
agricultural commodities in Japan was announced 
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e 
by the International Cooperation Administration 
on August 11. 

The loan agreement follows the $65.8 million 
agreement for the sale of U. S. agricultural com- 
modities signed last February 10 under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
(P. L. 480). At that time it was specified that 
Japan would purchase the agricultural commodi- 
ties—wheat, cotton, corn, barley, tobacco, and 
others—and that 75 percent of the proceeds would 
be set aside as a loan for mutually advantageous 
economic development purposes in Japan. The 
remaining 25 percent will be used by the United 
States for American military housing and other 
purposes in Japan. 

The loan agreement was signed by Samuel C. 
Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, which will administer the loan, and, 
for the Japanese Government, Ambassador Masa- 
yuki Tani and the Financial Minister of the Jap- 
anese Embassy, Takeshi Watanabe. 

The chief development fields involved are irri- 
gation, drainage and reclamation, forestry, live- 
stock and livestock products, port and storage 
facilities, fertilizer for domestic use, the domestic 
sugar beet industry, electric power resources, and 
the promotion of productivity of the Japanese 





economy. 

The period of the loan is 40 years, with interest 
at 3 percent if paid in U. S. dollars, 4 percent if 
paid in Japanese yen. Both interest and principal 
may be repaid in either yen or dollars. 


Tunisia Recommended for Admission 
to United Nations 


Statement by James J. Wadsworth 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the U.N-+ 


Only a few days ago we met to give our unani- 
mous support to the French resolution recom- 
mending the admission of Morocco to the United 
Nations.2. The delegation of France asks us today 
to support the application of Tunisia. The United 
States will do so enthusiastically. 

The independence of Tunisia was proclaimed on 
March 20th, this year. On March 22d the United 


‘Made in the Security Council on July 26 (U.S./U.N. 
press release 2440). 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 6, 1956, p. 244. 
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States recognized this happy event in a congratu- 
latory message addressed to the Bey, the Govern- 
ment, and the people of Tunisia.’ I need hardly 
say, Mr. President, how great is the satisfaction 
with which the Government and the people of the 
United States welcome the independence of Tu- 
nisia and in particular the enlightened spirit in 
both Tunisia and France which made this possible. 

Today we have our third opportunity this year 
to consider the application of a state for member- 
ship in the United Nations solely on its merit in 
accordance with the charter. Twice we have 
found ourselves in unanimous agreement. I have 
no doubt the same will be true today. 

We sincerely hope that we have reached the 
stage where every application for membership can 
be considered in this manner. In my statement 
before the Security Council last Friday, I ex- 
pressed this hope with respect to Japan. I also 
called attention to the eligibility of the Republic 
of Korea and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 

Unfortunately at our last meeting the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union, while admitting 
that Japan was eminently qualified, again linked 
the admission of Japan to the admission of an- 
other applicant—a consideration wholly outside 
the charter. In common with the other members 
of this Council, the United States will continue 
to adhere to the principles of the charter. It is 
in this spirit that we will vote for the French 
resolution. 

The Government of Tunisia has, in accordance 
with the provisions of article 4, accepted the obli- 
gations of the charter. The United States is con- 
fident that Tunisia is able and willing to live up 
to them fully. We look forward to close and har- 
monious relations with the Tunisian delegation 
to the United Nations.° 


Report on Radioactive Fallout 
Transmitted to United Nations 


U.S./U.N. press release 2445 dated August 10 


The United States Mission to the United 
Nations on August 10 transmitted to the Secre- 


*Jbid., Apr. 2, 1956, p. 552. 

“On Feb. 6, 1956, the Council recommended the Republic 
of Sudan for membership. 

° The Council on July 26 unanimously recommended the 
admission of Tunisia to the United Nations. 
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tary-General for the use of the United Nations 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation copies of a report entitled “Radioactive 
Fallout through September 1955,” which sum- 
marizes data obtained by the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission in the period 1951-1955 from 
its monitoring network covering 26 stations in the 
United States and 62 stations abroad. 

The report, prepared by Merril Eisenbud and 
John H. Harley, of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Health and Safety Laboratory, is printed 
in its entirety in the current edition of the maga- 
zine Science, a journal of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 

The main purpose of the Axrc’s monitoring pro- 
gram is to gather data on the levels of human ex- 
posure produced by radioactive fallout at great 
distances from nuclear explosions. Such exposure 
may result from external irradiation by radio- 
active dust deposited on the surface of the earth 
or from internal irradiation caused when radio- 
active material enters the body by ingestion. 

The 4-year period covered by the Eisenbud- 
Harley report places the average gamma dose 
from nuclear fallout at around 10 millirad. 
Authorities estimate that the average external dose 
from natural sources, both terrestrial and cosmic, 
is of the order of 75 millirad per year, or 300 milli- 
rad in 4 years. On this basis, the gamma dose 
delivered from fallout is about 3 percent of the 
average gamma dose from natural sources. Thus, 
even the maximum theoretical dose from fallout 
to date is a small fraction of the gamma dose re- 
ceived from natural radioactivity, and this slight 
increment is considerably smaller in magnitude 
than the normal variations in natural dose which 
occur from place to place throughout the world. 

Cumulative surface deposits of Strontium 90 
(which has been selected for continuing study be- 
cause it is potentially the greatest ingestion haz- 
ard) show that the fallout accumulation of this 
isotope is only a minute proportion of the com- 
monly accepted permissible content for the human 
skeleton. 

The United States worldwide monitoring sys- 
tem is operated on a 24-hour basis. Adhesive- 
coated film is used for collecting the fallout sam- 
ples. The films are sent to the Arc’s Health and 
Safety Laboratory in New York, where their 
‘adioactivity is assayed. 

The Axc’s experience in the collection and analy- 
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sis of radioactive fallout as well as the necessary 
apparatus has been offered to other United Na- 
tions members to assist in current worldwide 
investigations of the effects of radiation on 
human health and safety. The United Nations 
undertook these studies as a result of a United 
States sponsored resolution at last year’s United 
Nations General Assembly.* 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


ITU International Radio Consultative Committee 


The United States will be represented at the 
8th plenary assembly of the International Radio 
Consultative Committee, International Telecom- 
munication Union, at Warsaw, Poland, August 
§9-September 13, by the following delegation: 


Chairman 


John S. Cross, Assistant Chief, Telecommunications Di- 
vision, Department of State 


Vice Chairman 


Edward W. Allen, Chief Engineer, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission 


Members of the Delegation 


Dana K. Bailey, Scientific Director, Page Communica- 
tions Engineers, Inec., Washington, D.C. 

Edwin W. Bemis, Engineer, Operation and Engineering 
Department, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, New York, N.Y. 

John B. Coleman, Administrative Engineer, Product En- 
gineering, Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. 

William Q. Crichlow, Chief, Frequency Utilization Sec- 
tion, Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 

Harold E. Dinger, Chief, Radio Interference Section, 
Naval Research Laboratory, Department of the Navy 

Florence T. Dowling, Telecommunications Division, De- 
partment of State 

William D. George, Chief, High Frequency Standards 
Branch, Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 

Jack W. Herbstreit, Chief, Tropospheric Propagation Re- 
search Section, Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, 
National Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce 

Axel G. Jensen, Director of Visual and Acoustic Research, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Ine., Murray Hill, N.J. 

Wayne Mason, Manager, Radio Corporation of America 
Frequency Bureau, New York, N.Y. 

Arnold G. Skrivseth, Assistant Chief, Technical Research 





* BULLETIN of Nov. 21, 1955, p. 855. 
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Division, Office of the Chief Engineer, Federal Com- 
munications Commission 

George S. Turner, Chief, Field Engineering and Moni- 
toring Division, Federal Communications Commission 

A. Prose Walker, Manager of Engineering, National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nathaniel White, Chief, Frequency Allocation and 
Radio Propagation Section, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer, Department of the Army 

French H. Willis, Member of the Technical Staff, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Secretary of Delegation 

Leo W. Garvey, Office of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 

Members of the Staff 


Gertrude C. Grabowska, Office of International Confer- 
ences, Department of State 

Jessie G. Harris, Telecommunications Division, Depart- 
ment of State 

Eulalie K. Kraft, Telecommunications Division, Depart- 
ment of State 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


General Assembly 


International Law Commission. Co-operation with inter- 
American bodies. Report by the Secretary on the pro- 
ceedings of the third meeting of the Inter-American 


Council of Jurists held at Mexico City, January- 
February 1956. A/CN.4/102, April 12, 1956. 46 pp. 
mimeo 


UNREF Executive Committee. Survey on the number and 
situation of refugees living in unofficial camps in Aus- 
tria. A/AC.79/38 and Corr. 1, May 16, 1956. 60 pp. 
mimeo. - 

UNREF Executive Committee. Financial statements of 
the United Nations Refugee Fund for the period 1 Janu- 
ary 1956-30 April 1956. A/AC.79/34, May 17, 1956. 
7 pp. mimeo. 

Report on the Third Session of the UNREF Executive 
Committee (Geneva, 28 May-1 June, 1956). A/AC.79/ 
41, June 12, 1956. 44 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional Agenda of the Eleventh Regular Session of 
the General Assembly: Item proposed by Greece. Ap- 
plication, under the auspices of the United Nations, 
of the principle of equal rights and self-determination 
of peoples in the case of the population of the island of 
Cyprus. Letter dated 12 June 1956 addressed to the 
Secretary-General by the Permanent Representative of 
Greece to the United Nations. A/3120/Add. 1, June 13, 
1956. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted Under 
Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the Secretary- 
General. Caribbean Territories. Summary of Informa- 
tion on the Windward Islands. A/3111/Add. 2, July 12, 
1956. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Application of Tunisia for Admission to Membership in 
the United Nations. Letter dated 14 July 1956 from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Tunisia addressed to 
the Secretary-General. A/3144, July 23, 1956. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 
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Application of Morocco for Admission to Membership in 
the United Nations. Letter dated 17 July 1956 from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Morocco addressed to the 
Secretary-General. A/3143/Add. 1, July 24, 1956. 1 p. 
mimeo. 


Draft International Covenants on Human Rights. Note 
by the Secretary-General. A/3149, July 25, 1956. 2 pp. 


mimeo. 


Disarmament Commission 


Index to Documents of the Disarmament Commission, 
the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament Commission 
and the General Assembly on the regulation, limitation 
and balanced reduction of all armed forces and all 
armaments and related matters. 1 November 1952 to 
31 December 1954. DC/INF. 3, May 1, 1956. 172 pp. 
mimeo. 

Third Report of the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission. DC/83, May 4, 1956. 82 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 19 May 1956 from the USSR Representative 
to the Secretary-General transmitting the “statement 
of the USSR Government on the disarmament problem” 
of 14 May 1956. DC/84, May 23, 1956. 12 pp. mimeo. 


Security Council 


Letter dated 8 March 1956 from the Representative of 
Syria addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. S/3555, March 8, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 13 March 1956 from the Permanent Repre- 
sentative of Israel addressed to the President of the 
Security Council. 8/3559, March 14, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 6 April 1956 from the Permanent Represent- 
ative of Israel addressed to the President of the 
Security Council. S$/3577, April 6, 1956. 3 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 12 April 1956 from the Permanent Represent- 
ative of Israel addressed to the President of the 
Security Council. 8/3585, April 12, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 9 April 1956 from the Permanent Represent- 
ative of Egypt addressed to the President of the 
Security Council. S/3579/Rev. 1, April 18, 1956. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the Secretary-General to the Security Council 
pursuant to the Council’s Resolution of 4 April 1956 
on the Palestine Question. S/3596, May 9, 1956. 47 pp. 
Inimeo. 

Ietter dated 31 May 1956 from the Representative of 
Israel addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. §$/3603, June 1, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. : 

Letter dated 13 June 1956 from the Representatives of 
Afghanistan, Egypt, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thai- 
land and Yemen, addressed to the President of the 
Security Council, received on 18 June 1956. S/3609, 
June 18, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 28 June 1956 from the Representative of 
Israel addressed to the President of the Security Coun- 
cil. S/8611, June 28, 1956. 1p. mimeo. 

Letter dated 4 July from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Morocco addressed to the Secretary-General, 
Concerning the Application of Morocco for Admission 
to Membership in the United Nations. S/3617, July 13, 
1956. 1 p. mimeo. 

Summary Statement by the Secretary-General on Matters 
of which the Security Council is Seized and on the 
Stage Reached in Their Consideration. S/3618, July 16, 
1956. 71 pp. mimeo. 

Letter dated 14 July 1956 from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Tunisia to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 8/3622, July 20, 1956. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Letter Dated 17 July 1956 from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Morocco addressed to the Secretary-General, 
Transmitting a Declaration of Acceptance of the Obliga- 
tions Contained in the Charter. S/3625, July 20, 1956. 
1 p. mimeo. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Morocco 


Protocol establishing the transitional regime for the In- 
ternational Zone of Tangier. Signed at Rabat July 5, 
1956. Entered into force July 10, 1956. 

Signatures: Morocco and Belgium, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom, and United 
States. 


Trade and Commerce 


Third protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Denmark and 
Federal Republic of Germany). Done at Geneva July 
15, 1955. Enters into force 30th day following notifi- 
cation of intention to apply concessions from both ne- 
gotiating contracting parties. 

Siynatures: Federal Republic of Germany, July 20, 1955; 
Denmark, August 10, 1955; Turkey, July 17, 1956. 

Fourth protocol of supplementary concessions to the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Federal Republic 
of Germany and Norway). Done at Geneva July 15, 
1955. Enters into force 30th day following notification 
of intention to apply concessions from both negotiating 
contracting parties. 

Signatures: Federal Republic of Germany, July 20, 
1955; Norway, September 29, 1955; Turkey, July 17, 
1956. 

Fifth protocol of supplementary concessions to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Federal Republic of 
Germany and Sweden). Done at Geneva July 15, 1955. 
Enters into force 30th day following notification of in- 
tention to apply concessions from both negotiating con- 
tracting parties. 

Signatures: Federal Republic of Germany, July 26, 
1955; Sweden, August 1, 1955; Turkey, July 17, 1956. 

Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955.1 
Signature: Turkey, July 17, 1956. 

Procés verbale of rectification concerning the protocol’ 
amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the protocol? 
amending preamble and parts II and III of the general 
agreement, and the protocol’ of organizational amend- 
ments to the general agreement. Done at Geneva De- 
cember 3, 1955. 

Signature: Federal Republic of Germany, July 12, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


Burma 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of February 8, 1956 (TIAS 3498). Effected by 
exchange of notes at Rangoon July 25, 1956. Entered 
into force July 25, 1956. 

Canada 

Convention modifying and supplementing the convention 


and accompanying protocol of March 4, 1942 (56 Stat. 


1 Not in force. 
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1399), as modified June 12, 1950 (TIAS 2347), for the 
avoidance of double taxation and prevention of fiscal 
evasion in income taxes. Signed at Ottawa August 8, 
1956. Will become effective as of January 1 of the 
year in which the exchange of ratifications takes place. 


Korea 

Agreement for disposition of equipment and materials 
furnished by the United States under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Agreement of January 26, 1950 (TIAS 
2019) and no longer required by Korea. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Seoul May 28 and July 2, 1956. 
Entered into force July 2, 1956. 


Pakistan 

Agreement for disposition of equipment and materials 
furnished by the United States under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Agreement of May 19, 1954 (TIAS 
2976) and no longer required by Pakistan. Dated at 
Karachi May 15, 1956. Entered into force May 15, 
1956. 


Panama 

Agreement for certain radio communications between 
amateur stations on behalf of third parties. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Panama July 19 and August ay 
1956. Enters into force September 1, 1956. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





Designations 


E. Allan Lightner, Jr., as Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs, effective June 3. 





PUBLICATIONS 


——— 





Publication Marks Anniversary 
of Fulbright Act 


Press release 416 dated July 31 

The Department of State on August 1 marked 
the 10th anniversary of the approval of the Ful- 
bright Act (Public Law 584, 79th Congress) by 
releasing a special publication entitled Swords 
into Plowshares—A New Venture in International 


1Department of State publication 6344; for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.—price 25 cents. 


August 20, 1956 


Understanding.: This title symbolizes the orig- 
inal purpose of the act which was, in effect, to 
turn the implements of war into instruments of 
peace and understanding. The legislation, intro- 
duced by Senator J. William Fulbright, authoriz- 
ing the use of certain foreign currencies derived 
from the sale of surplus World War II materials 
for educational exchanges between the United 
States and other countries, was enacted into law 
on August 1, 1946. 

The booklet reviews the accomplishments of the 
program “in terms of lessening the likelihood of 
another war by promoting a greater people-to- 
people understanding.” It describes the various 
ways in which the 25,000 American and foreign 
participants have obtained a better understanding 
of the people of the country visited; how they are 
sharing this understanding with their fellow coun- 
trymen through lectures, articles, books, and in- 
formal discussions; and how they are advancing 
the frontiers of knowledge in many fields. It also 
points out that the cost of these exchanges to the 
American taxpayers was less than 5 hours of fight- 
ing World War II. 

One of the most important factors contributing 
to the success of this educational exchange pro- 
gram to date has been the cooperation of the 
American public. As noted in the booklet, the 
Department of State is assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the program by three major contract 
agencies in the United States. In addition, more 
than 5,000 American educators and specialists in 
many fields contribute their services voluntarily 
as members_of screening committees throughout 
the country. Further cooperation comes from the 
special advisers at over 1,000 colleges and uni- 
versities who provide assistance to Americans 
interested in participating in the program or to 
foreign nationals here under its auspices. Many 
voluntary services by local citizens and Americans 
temporarily residing abroad are likewise provided 
in the other countries where the program is in 
operation. Nongovernmental financial coopera- 
tion is also impressive. 

It is estimated that the total value of such sup- 
port from American educational institutions and 
organizations as well as from public and private 
sources overseas during 1955 alone amounted to 
approximately $6 million—scarcely a million less 
than the dollar equivalent of foreign currencies 
expended by the United States Government. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, eo- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Loan of United States Naval 
Vessels to the Republic of Korea. TIAS 3353. Pub. 6125. 
2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic 
of Korea—Supplementing agreement of January 29, 1955. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Seoul August 29, 1955. 
Entered into force August 29, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3411. Pub. 
6196. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru—Amend- 
ing agreement of February 7, 1955—Signed at Lima 
June 25, 1955. Entered into force June 25, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3412. Pub. 
6197. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru—Amend- 
ing agreement of February 7, 1955—Signed at Lima Sep- 
tember 20, 1955. Entered into force September 20, 1955. 


Payment for Damages to Property of Japanese Nationals. 
TIAS 3418. Pub. 6205. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tokyo August 24, 1955. En- 
tered into force August 24, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Agriculture. TIAS 
3420. Pub. 6209. 27 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Dominican 
Republic. Exchange of notes—Dated at Ciudad Trujillo 
June 22 and 30, 1955, and confirmation—Signed at Ciudad 
Trujillo October 13, 1955. Entered into force October 13, 
1955. 


Defense—Joint Brazil-United States Military and De- 
fense Commissions. TIAS 3421. Pub. 6210. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro August 1 and 
September 20, 1955. Entered into force September 20, 
1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Education. TIAS 
3433. Pub. 62382. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Libya—Signed 
at Tripoli July 28, 1955. Entered into force July 28, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Public Health Program. TIAS 
3434. Pub. 6233. 18 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Libya—Signed 
at Tripoli July 28, 1955. Entered into force July 28, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Natural Resources Program. 
TIAS 3435. Pub. 6234. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Libya—Signed 
at Tripoli July 28, 1955. Entered into force July 28, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation—Program of Agriculture. TIAS 
3436. Pub. 6227. 17 pp. 10¢ 

Agreement between the United States and Libya—Signed 
at Tripoli July 28, 1955. Entered into force July 28, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance—Disposition of Surplus 
Equipment and Materials. TIAS 3440. Pub. 6228. 15 
pp. 15¢. 
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Agreement between the United States and France. Ex. 
change of notes—Signed at Paris September 23, 1955, 
Entered into force September 23, 1955. 


Health and Sanitation—Cooperative Program in Colom- 
bia. TIAS 3441. Pub. 6229. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia— 
Extending agreement of September 15 and October 20, 
1950, as supplemented. Exchange of notes—Signed at 
Bogoté April 5, May 2 and 31, 1955. And agreement be- 
tween the Government of Colombia and The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs—Signed at Bogoté June 10, 1955. 
Entered into force June 10, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities—Purchase of Addi- 
tional Wheat. TIAS 3446. Pub. 6246. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia— 
Supplementing agreement of January 5, 1955. Exchange 
of letters—Signed at Belgrade October 1, 1955. Entered 
into force October 1, 1955. 

Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 38449. Pub. 
6250. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece—Signed 
at Athens June 24, 1955. Entered into force June 24, 1955. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 38450. Pub. 


6251. 5 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece—Signed 
at Athens June 24, 1955. Entered into force June 24, 1955. 


Defense—Radar Stations in Newfoundland-Labrador 
Area. TIAS 3452. Pub. 6260. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ottawa June 13, 1955. En- 
tered into force June 13, 1955. 


Defense—Radar Stations in British Columbia, Ontario, 
and Nova Scotia. TIAS 3453. Pub. 6261. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ottawa June 15, 1955. En- 
tered into force June 15, 1955. 


Emergency Flood Relief Assistance. TIAS 3460. Pub. 


3262. 2pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and India. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at New Delhi October 4, 1955. 
Entered into force October 4, 1955 





Passport Visas—Non-Immigrant Visa Procedures. TIAS 
3472. Pub. 6285. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Australia. Ex- 
change of notes—Dated at Canberra July 29, August 9, 
17, and 20, 1955. Entered into force August 20, 1955. 


Reduction in Japanese Expenditures Under Article XXV 
2 (b) of the Administrative Agreement of February 28, 
1952. TIAS 3494. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Arrangement between the United States and Japan. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tokyo August 19, 1955. En- 
tered into force August 19, 1955. 


International Labor Organization—Amendment of the 
Constitution, 1953. TIAS 3500. 8pp. 10¢. 


Instrument of amendment—Adopted at Geneva, June 25, 
1953, by the General Conference of the International La- 
bor Organization. Entered into force May 20, 1954. 
Commission for Educational Exchange. TIAS 3502. 
13 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru—Signed 
at Lima May 3, 1956. Entered into force May 3, 1956. 
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August 20, 1956 


American Principles. James Buchanan—Statesman and 
Diplomat (Simmons)... . , co 
Atomic Energy. Report on Sidtonotine Fallout Trans- 
mitted to United Nations E a 
Inauguration of President Siles (Dulles) 
Passamaquoddy Reference Submitted to IJC. 


Bolivia. 

Canada. 

China, Communist 

Congress Looks Again at Red China = text of resolu- 
tion) .«. . flee 1% ‘ a a ae 

Travel to Communist China . eR ae eat reer eer 

Congress, The 

Congress Looks Again at Red China (Hill, text of resolu- 
tion oS 

aie aieiese Documents “Relating to Foreign Policy ‘ 

White House Meeting on Suez Canal Situation . 

Department and Foreign Service. Designations (Lightner) . 


Disarmament. Correspondence of President Eisenhower 
and Premier Bulganin Concerning Control of Armaments 
and Reduction of Armed Forces (Eisenhower, Bulganin, 
text of Soviet announcement) . “on 

Economic Affairs 

Approval Withheld on Bill To Credit Taxes Paid U.K. on 
Royalties (Eisenhower) ~— 

$49 Million Loan Signed for Japanese Development 

Passamaquoddy Reference Submitted to IJC . 

President Decides Against Increasing Tariff on PAS 

World Bank Reports Net Income of $29.2 Million for 
MUNCH 2000s. se So mene Se OS 

Educational Exchange 

NATO Fellowship and Scholarship Program Approved for 
Second Year ot hw 

Publication Marks Anniversary of Fulbright “Act 

Egypt. White House Meeting on Suez Canal Situation . 

Europe. U.S. Winter Relief ee to Europe Total 
211,000 Tons : 

Germany. seelanlaasiiiiatin of President Eisenhower _ 
Premier Bulganin Concerning Control of Armaments and 
Reduction of Armed Forces seals) on text 
of Soviet announcement) . 

Iceland. North Atlantic Council Recommends nathan: 
tion of U.S.-Icelandic Defense Agreement (text of recom- 
mendations, Icelandic letter) 

International Information. Forty-Five Sencistin Partici- 
pate in World Book Exchange Program . 


International Organizations and Meetings. ITU Interna- 
tional Radio Consultative Committee 

Japan. $49 Million Loan Signed for Japanese Develop- 
ment * * ° ay” ie 

—_. America. ICA Aid to Latin America in Fiscal Year 
956 Pe eet ae Mate ae Sher” Aah ca See cee aes oe ow Le 


Military Affairs. North Atlantic Council Recommends Con- 
tinuation of U.S.—Icelandic Defense Agreement (text of 
recommendations, Icelandic letter) 

Mutual Security 

ICA Aid to Latin America in Fiscal Year 1956. 

U.S. Winter Relief Shipments to Europe Total 211, 000 
Tons Reon a> ab ths Aah Aena: Ma. pers 

North Atlantic tale inane 

NATO Fellowship and Scholarship Program Approved for 
Second Year . 

North Atlantie Council ‘Recommends Continuation of U. ‘s- - 
Icelandic Defense Agreement (text of recommendations, 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 6-12 


Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


July 31, 419 of August 2, 


Policy.” 


+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to August 6 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 416 of 
and 424 and 426 of Au- 


gust 3. 
No. Date Subject 
427 8/6 Dulles message to Bolivian President. 
428 8/7 Nonissuance of passports for Communist 
China. 
429 8/8 Nato fellowship program for 1957-58. 
7430 8/8 Young: “The Challenge of Asia to U.S. 








U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1956 





UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE ieee 
DIVISION OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Foreign Relations of the United States... 


The basic source of information on 
U.S. diplomatic history 


1941, Volume IV, THE FAR EAST 


This volume will be followed by Volume V, also on the Far 
East. These two volumes deal chiefly with situations and events 
which culminated in the attack on Pearl Harbor and the precipita- 
tion of the United States into World War II. 


: More than two-thirds of this volume deals with the discussions 
regarding the possibility of a peaceful settlement of the conflicting 

Cpal mel interests of the United States and Japan arising from Japan’s 
undeclared war in China, her expansionist moves ‘southward, and 
her link with the Axis Powers. 


The material now made public shows in some detail the efforts 
of private individuals to bring about conciliation, the discussions 
0 which went on among officials in the Government regarding pro- 
posals offered, and ‘exchanges of views with other interested 
governments. 

Of special historical interest are the papers relating to the 
Japanese modus vivendi proposal of November 20, consultations 
d p thereon within the United States Government and with the Gov- 
ernments of China, the United Kingdom, Australia, and the 
Netherlands, and the preparation of the counterproposal of No- 
vember 26 which was the last diplomatic move before the Japanese 

struck at Pearl Harbor. 


The remainder of Volume IV contains sections dealing with 
wartime cooperation among the United States, the British Em- 
pire, China, and the Netherlands in the Far East and the decision 
of the Soviet Union to remain neutral in the Pacific war; con- 
sideration during 1941 of sanctions against Japanese policies of 
aggression and violation of treaty rights; export control and freez- 
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